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give opportunity for many useful improvements. 
{mong those in contemplation, it may be men- 
tioned, that more attention than has hitherto 
een possible will be devoted to the important 
sections of Art and Science. Gentlemen of 
recognised authority in Painting, Sculpture, 
Music, and Archeology, have promised their 
assistance in rendering these departments as 
perfect as possible. The meetings of the 
Learned and Scientific Societies will be reported 
vith sufficient fulness, and no pains will be 
spared to render the review of all scientific dis- 
‘overies as efficient as possible. ‘The section 

voted to Foreign Literature will also be con- 
siderably developed, and in the department of 
English Literature several writers of acknow- 





edged authority will be added to the present staff 


ner 1 


} 
make 


reviewers. Astothe man 1 which these 
details will be carried out, we no promises; 
but we trust that our subscribers (new and old) 
vill find it take rank, in efficiency at least, as 
second to none of its contemporaries. 
In making th chang the 
f the to introduce an 
ature, in the shape es of 


it is 





conductors additional 





Literary, Artis d Scientific Celebrities. 
‘hese portraits will be executed in the best 


style of wood-engraving, after approved photo 
zraphs. In every case, the likeness between the 
cugraving zy and ipl will be as close as 

> lines of engraving can be made to appro: 
»delicate gradati ade in theseinimitable 
m-pictures. he pr will be separately 
printed upon toned paper, the full size of th 


the photogr: 


} 
cn 








Critic page, and will be introduced i to, 
rather than form part of the numbers of 
the Critic with which they will be given. 
Each portrait will be accompanied by a short 
biographical statement, confined exclusively to 


career of the 
the autogray 


the 
8 of 


the facts belonging to 
represented. I ac-similk 
also be given. 

In selecting the subjects for these portraits 
nothing like arrangement will be attempted. It 
snot thought advisable to begin, as 
similar series, with Lord Macaulay, Mr. Gr 
Mr. Faraday, &c. If arrangement be desirable, 
it will be time enough to roduce it when a 


person 


mt 


Sufficient number of these portraits and bio- 
graphies shall have been collected to form 
the nucleus of a Biographie des Contemporains 





a portion of 
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in case of 


intention | 


hs will | 





t 
According to 


the present plan, the portraits 


‘ 


| will be selected hap-hazard, without any refe- 


rence to relative position, partly accor¢ ling to the 
state of the photographer’s portfolio, and partly 
according to the convenience of the persons who 
will be requested to sit. ‘The only rule to be 
served is, that will be 
the “men” and women “of 
uishing th 
of literature, art, and scie1 
fluencing by the exercise of 
mental condition of their fel 
biographical articles 
(as we have before intimated) to a sta 
facts and dates. 


the subjects 


e XC lusively 


»mselve 








will be severely confined 
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[t is present intention of the condu 
of the Critic to issue ove of the portraits ev 
month; should, however, the scheme prove 


sible, they will be given more frequently. 
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Tue French (who are thet 
adepts in gastronomy) twit us with payin 
much attention to the act of dining. Nothing 


can be done or ratified in Eng 


nselves a neé 




















privately, without a dinner i 
some truth and no disgrace » on 
who has been in the habit of at 
public dinners will ever believe that they are 
attended for the mere pleasure of eating and 
drinking, and there be little doubt that th 
ceneral results of the se pr: ndial gatheri an 
increase of good fe ling : and fellowship, and an 





lity afl rded 
frien “ph 
1ers of ti 


this gt 
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opportu ging opinion in 
a pleasant, 
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ost lite rary and artistic 
importance at eason of the _ are the 
anniversary dinners of the Literary Fund and the 
Royal Academy. No one can that the 
gathering of literary fund at the Free- 
mason’s-tavern is much pl asanter than the 





aeny 


holders 








annual squabble at the society’s own house; 

yet, after admitting that, it neither need be, nor 
is, a very brilliant affair. This year, it was less 
dull than usual—a circumstance which may be 
attributed to the pr sence of the ex- Premier in the 


and of a party of guests mu 
him. Somet 


+h more numer- 
wo hundred 

rature sat 
sorrowfull; 


chair, 
ous than usual to meet 
authors, pu! and 
down to dinner; but it must be 
d that the sprinkling of the first class was 
very scant indeed. Mr. THackeRay, who was ex- 
pected to return thanks for Literature, absent 
trom sudden indisposition, and th devolved 
upon the learned and eloquent Professor Creasy, 
author of the “ Fifteen Dec Battles and 
certes he improved the occasion in a good rhe- 
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lishers, 
con- 


fesse 


was 


i e task 
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isive 











torical ore rotundo style, which ought to have 
convinced Lord PatMEerston that he is the very 
man for a pocket borough. If the truth 
must be spoken, however, there was perceptible 
in the corners of the great statesman’s Jips = 
lightest possible suppression of a gape, jus tw 
tl Pi ssor was launching into an eloquent 
dium upon the future of English literature. 
[t rood, however, to hear Lord PALMERSTON 
jest merrily with Sir Roperick about th luta- 
tions of the surface “ups and downs” 
familiarly termed them) to which both statesmen 
a earth’s crust are subject; it was a proud 


RopERICK 
friend,” 


times In one 





ng for science to hear Sir 
my Lord PALMERSTON 
he did at least twenty 
speech—though, perhaps, this might have been a 
ittle qualified by the undig 
which the President of the Geological Society 
drew “between the statesman that 
friend is, and the stone-breaker that I am 
Good, also, was it to hear Mr. 
intone the list of donations, telling, with pleasing 
variety of accent, how that Smitu, Esq., had 
riven his “tenth donation of one pound one 


whilst 





“my noble 





yninead Comparison 


GEORGE GOD‘ 


‘our esteemed itriend, — JONES, 


whom we are all so happy to see here to-nigi 
has contributed five pounds five;’ both 
which announcements drew a chorus of jingli 


audience. Good 
Eng ish of 


enthusiastic 


pure, almost native 


from the 
also to hear the 


glasses 


VAN DE Weyer, and the pleasant humour of Sir 
Henry Rawirnson, and the honeyed flux of words 
from the lips of Mone ro. MILNES. But wh I 
was literature In ail this? yy Lier wert i 
magnates of the class which this assembly was 
supposed to represent? W speak not 

Mr. Dickens and his friends, but of every 
English author of note in the land. There 
was not one there. ‘rue, there is the author | 

















of “Tom Brown,” with his bald ud and 
quick eyes, airing his newly-gathered but most 
justly-won iaurels, and one or tw yther hames 
of good repute might possibly be specific. B 





where were the menof crystallised reputations? 








Wherever they were, they were not at 
dinner. y 

One curious fact connected with the Lit 
Fund dinner wa it, although t su f 
the fund was not even lto in the 
copy of the “Summary of Facts” issu 
committee w as hand d to each gu t by is 
as he left the room. 

The Royal Academy is 
$ ris; like the body wiginat 
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lor buyers I pictures—a op i I 
looking at the goods for sale befor 


profaned by the gaze of 


vulgar. In another aspect, however, it is 











affair; for a reporter—one reporter—att ind 
his notes are furnished to as many of I 
journals as will print them; further r 
Mavesty’s Ministers attend in a semi ial 
capacity, and talk Downing-st t t 

less of formality than at the Mans \ : 
climax, the President of the Academ in welf 
attempts to persuade the members of nt 
that it is a public body, and to v 1S 
guests a promise of grants ot pu lic mon 

it were not enough that the Academy ox sa 
national house, rent free, for the pury 
steely business, constituted for priv: ati 

du is sunt } e, plus siti i 
With. this anomalous position on t 

the Academy, some of our contemporai 3s 
to be violently indignant. By one, it is dé l 
as a job, by another as a nuisance, ls 

its detractors have taken so little trou 
informed upon the facts re spe cting it, 
| that it has a charter—which is directly ry 
to the fact. Certain independent or th 
press are very irate because they ai 


to the dinner, but n 
the speeches from the 7imes. Thess 
nat ym plaint have filled m a 
f type since Saturday, May 1. But ti le 


fact is, that the Academy is, in pr f 
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the account at present stands, it ves ic] 
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which raised MacauLay to the peerage was to} If there ever was a piracy more than another that | And all this, to use the language of the Act of 


make use of a patent fallacy. 

We are glad to perceive that the friends and 
admirers of the late Mr. Tuomas Tooke are col- 
lecting a fund for the purpose of establishing in 
his memory an annual prize in connection with 
the Statistical Society. The object is to get 
together 2000/. for the purpose, and it is stated 
that the greater part of that sum has already 
been obtained. 

On the understanding that these are to be “ last 
words,” we insert the following letter from Dr. 
SPIERS :— 


EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 
Paris, 10th May, 1858. 

S1tr,—A few “‘ more last words,” and 1 have done. 

I fear to pass in your estimation and that of your 
readers for a degenerate Briton, but I cannot allow 
national prejudice to induce me to believe that English 
law, which admits copyright (as applied to lexico- 
graphy) in theory, but denies it in practice, can be 
* equal or superiorto French law,” which perfectly 
protects it both in practice and theory. 

I may be here permitted to add, that by the French 
law, for about 60/. expense, I might have obtained an 
injunction, a seizure of the copies extant, and damages, 
whereas in England with 1000/. I have only succeeded 
in securing impunity to the man who, to use the very 
words of the Vice-Chancellor’s judgment, if these are 
accurately reported in the Times, “had certainly 
taken very considerably from Dr. Spiers, and had 
followed his order and arrangement much oftener 
than that of any other dictionary, who had taken by 
far the greater portion from the plaintiff's work, and 
who had, to a great extent. reaped the fruit and 
benefit of Dr. Spiers’ labours.” Commend me to the 
law, not that secures impunity to the spoiler, but pro- 
tection to the despoiled, whether that law be called 
French or English, nay Turkish or Chinese. 

Now please to observe the practical result in my 
case. 

I devoted fourteen years’ labour to the composition 
ff my French and English dictionaries, and about 
four more to bring them to a satisfactory degree of 
accuracy, 7. é., eighteen years’ time. An expense of 
10007. was incurred before any remuneration was 
derived from the works. Eight years’ time, from the 
date of publication, has been sufficient to deprive me of 
the whole of the property, of every vestige of it in both 
the Old World and the New, except in France alone. 

In America there have been three reprints of my 
dictionaries. One of the two rival publishers, Mr. 
Appleton, of New York, added another man’s name to 
my book, and by a further refinement of policy, put 
my name to another man’s book, (By-the-bye, the 
Vice-Chancellor mulcted Mr. Contanseau in his own 
osts, because he had not acknowledged his obligations 
to me, but Mr. Appleton exceeded his Honour’s exi- 
gencies, for he not only acknowledged the obligations 
he owed me, but even those he did not owe me.) In 
Great Britain and Ireland, by and with the authority 
of the Vice-Chancellor, the property is now at the 
mercy of every purloiner in literature, or, in plain 
English, of every literary pickpocket, or rather of every 

illiterate highwayman. 

I stated in my last that either the law or the judge 
must be at fault. To confess the whole truth, I be- 


TO THE 


lieve it to be rather the latter, who took a narrow, | 


technical view of the law in its letter, rather than a 
broad, liberal one that would have embraced its spirit. 


- 
THE ARTS. 

Votes on some of the Principal Pictures exhibited 

in the Rooms of the Royal Acade my, the Old and 


New Societies of Painiers in Water Colours, the 
Society of Br itish Artists, and the French Exhibi. 
tion. No. 1V. 1858. By Jonn Ruskin, M.A. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Il'we annual instalment of criticism which Mr. 





| and whose friendship I should be sorry to lose. 


Ruskin—scorning the usual channel of the public | 


press — vouchsafes to those who revere the 
oracles of his lips, has now become a settled in- 
stitution, and is to be looked for as regularly as 
“the season” itself and the season’s exhibitions. 
In the preface to the pamphlet before us, the 
Moses of modern art offers an explanation of the 
motives which lead him to notice but a few pic- 
tures: 

Often a picture of merit is passed without notice, 
because it has heavy faults which, if I spoke of it at 
all, it would be necessary to point out in a way which 
might discourage and harm the painter more than 
the idea that his picture had been overlooked by 
chance. Often pictures of great demerit are passed 

} 


silently, because there is no hope for their painters, 
and the kind of error they have fallen into may be 


has been branded as flagitious by all men, it is that 
practised by Scapula on Stephens’s celebrated Greek 
Thesaurus, a work to which its author devoted his 
patrimony and his life, and received for his reward 
a provision for life in an almshouse at Lyons. 


I presume there was no copyright at all in any part | 


of Europe in Stephens’s time (the latter end of the 
16th century). In England an Act passed in the 


8th year of Queen Anne’s reign, and consequently in | 


1710, ‘‘for the encouragement of learning, by vesting 
the copies of printed books in the authors or pur- 
chasers of such copies during the time therein men- 
tioned.” 

But supposing for a moment that copyright had 
then existed, and the piracy—I should rather say 
spoliation—had taken place in England, and Stephens 
had applied to a court of equity for an injunction, the 
bill would probably have been dismissed, perhaps 


with, or may be without, costs. The Vice-Chancellor’s | 


words in my case would have exactly applied. I will 
quote the very terms employed in the judgment, 
merely changing the names of Spiers and Contanseau 
into Stephens and Scapula. 

“ Scapula’s abridgment, being a smaller work than 
Stephens’s folio, could hardly be supposed to be in 
competition with Stephens’s elaborate and valuable | 
work.”* ‘No doubt as to the similarity of the | 
prefaces, it was clear that Scapula must recently have 
read that of Stephens.” ‘There was no doubt that 
defendant had shown great unwillingness to confess 
the extent to which he had made use of plaintiff’s 
dictionary.” ‘If the defendant had absolutely denied 
having received any assistance from plaintiff's work 
the court would have had a plain coursé¢, the animus 
Jurandi being made out.” ‘Some parts were taken 
from other dictionaries,t though by far the greater 
portion from the plaintiff’s work.” ‘ Then there had 
been the further process of comparing such abridg- 
ments with other dictionaries, revising, striking out, 
and elaborating.” ‘ The question then was, whether 
a work so operated and dealt with fell within the 


principle already stated, as being ‘a legitimate use of 


fair exercise of a 
character of an 
very considerable 


the plaintiff’s publication, in the 
mental ‘operation deserving the 
original work.’” ‘There was a 
use of the work of another.” 


labours.” ~ ‘Upon the whole, I cannot think that 
the defendant had gone beyond what the court would 
allow, having produced that which in the result was 
in fact a different work from the plaintiff’s.” 

The upshot of all which would have been that 
Scapula, whom all posterity has stigmatised as an 
unprincipled spoiler, would have come off victorious, 
with * his character freed from those charges which 
had been the most painful part of his case,” and 
Stephens, for the crime of having been despoiled and 
ruined—certainly a most unpardonable offence,— 
would have had to pay his own, and perhaps Scapula’s 
costs, and would have been consigned to madness 
and an almshouse. 





* It can scarcely be necessary to remind the reader that 
plagiarists compete not for honour or fame, but for profits, 
and the latter are attached rather to abridgments than to 
the larger works. 

+ That is to say, may perhaps be found in them. 

t Is it not a scandal and an abomination that it should be 
lawfulin any civilised country for one man to “reap the 
fruit and benefit of another man’s labonr?” If such is law, 
it is revolting to reason and justice. 






ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


pointed out quite as usefully in other cases, without 


of great reputation, because my estimate of their 
work is in opposition so direct to the public estimate 
of it that such influence as I might otherwise possess 
would only be weakened by expressing it; and some- 
times I permit myself silence about personal friends 
who are doing the public little harm by their pictures, 
But 
the real and chief reason for my not speaking of such 
and such pictures is my not having had time to look 
at them. 

It is some satisfaction to find that Mr. Ruskin 
is sufficiently human to allow personal friendship 
to stand beside the critical chair; albeit the 
avowal may beget a suspicion in the minds of 
some as to that impartiality to which he lays 
such unflinching claim. 

The Notes themselves commence with one of 
jubilation that “the rooms are filled with more 
or less successful works by the disciples of the 
pre-Raffaelite school.” The process whereby Mr. 
Ruskin fills them in this manner has the three- 
fold merit of being curious, characteristic, and 
simple. Having long ago predicted that pre- 
Raffaelitism is to rule the taste of the age, and, 
like Aaron's rod, swallow up all the other schools, 





‘** Seapula had toa great 
extent reaped the fruit and benefit of Stephens’s | 


| to prove that it is pre-Raffaelite. 
| quence of this is that—with Mr. Ruskin— 


| Parliament of 15 & 16 Vict., “to afford greater en- 
|; couragement to the production of literary works,” 
| Heaven preserve honest people from the justice and 
| tender mercies of courts of equity ! 

With an apology for the unintentional length of 
my communication, I have the honour to remain, Sir, 


A. SPIers., 


P.S.—It may perhaps amuse your readers to learn 
that my plagiarist, but not pirate, has been nick- 
named by a wag of the Garrick Club Robespierre 

tob-Spiers). 


| your obliged 


The British Museum has, we are sorry to men- 
tion, sustained a severe loss by the death of one 
of the assistants in the library, M. Louis Aveus- 
TIN Prévost. This gentleman had for many 
years the charge of the Chinese collection of books 
in the library, and was engaged until within 
a few months of his decease in the laborious 
| task of preparing a catalogue of the same. To 

have been able to do this M. Prevost must have 
been an excellent Chinese scholar. But although 
Chinese was in some degree his spécialité, it is only 


| stating a small part of his linguistic attainments 


to mention his knowledge of it. It may seem in- 
credible to some, but it is no less true than strange, 
| that he was acquainted with more than forty dis- 
| tinct languages; and when among these we enume- 
|} rate tongues so rarely studied as the Russian, 
Polish, Hungarian, Bohemian, Sanscrit, Armenian 
| Wallachian, Basque, &c., it will be readily ac- 
| knowledged that he was a very extraordinary 
man. 


| the term—not equal to Mezzoranti, for he, 


| perhaps, was the greatest the world ever saw, 
M. Prevost was 
| born at Troyes, in Champagne, on the 6th June 
| 1796, of parents of high respectability, his father 
| having filled a high judicial post, which, however, 
| he was obliged to vacate upon the restoration 
The subject of the present 
notice received part of his education at a college 
in Provins, department of Seine et Marne. 
| He was for some years resident at Versailles, 
| and in 1828 removed toEngland, where hecontinued 


| but not far inferior to him. 


| of the Bourbons. 


| to reside up to the time of his death. In 1843 


| the trustees of the British Museum secured his 


| services for that establishment, where M. Pre- 


i . 
| previous one of a teacher of French. 


Still he 
those to whom he had given instruction. Among 
them was Mr.Cuares Dickens, who will, doubt- 
less, be able to recall many a pleasing trait of his 
French tutor. M. Prévost died on the 25th April 
of a lingering but not a painful illness. He was 
of a most gentle and obliging disposition, always 
ready to communicate information, and to assist 
| in the researches of others. He was loved and 
respected by all who knew him, and especially by 
| his colleagues in the British Museum, of whom a 
| Mourning cortége attended his remains to their 
| last resting-place in Highgate Cemetery on the 
| 30th ult. 








| whenever a picture possessing the slightest merit 
multiplying offence. Sometimes I pass over names | makes its appearance, Mr. Ruskin sets to work 


The conse- 
| all good works are pre-Raffaelite. We have 
| neither leisure nor inclination to follow 
Mr. Ruskin through all his strange pa- 
radoxes and eccentric utterances respecting 
the exhibitions of the year. Throughout the 
whole of them there are evident marks of haste, 
as if he feared that any disciple should presume 
| to make up his or her mind before the oracles of 
| the prophet had been pronounced. From the 
beginning to the end there is not one scrap of 
that rich and eloquent style which has gone s0 
far to make Mr. Ruskin’s reputation, and to blind 
so many to the glaring defects of his principles. 
| Generally speaking, the judgments are weak, 
| flippant, and inconclusive. Speaking of Mr. 
| Hart’s “ Athaliah’s Dismay,” there is a weak 
| joke against the Atheneum for having printed 
|“ Joab” for “Joash.” Of the much-admired 
| Derby Day” he says: “Iam not sure how 
much power is involved in the production of such 
; @ picture as this;” afterwards defining it as “a 
| kind of cross between John Leach and Wilkie, 





He was in fact, one of those wonderful 
phenomena called Jingutsts, in the true sense of 


| vost found a more congenial occupation than his 


used often to speak with pleasure of many of 
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with a dash of daguerreotype here and there, and 
some pretty seasoning with Dickens’s sentiment.” 
Gods of criticism ! what jargon is this? ‘ Dash 
of daguerreotype”—“ pretty seasoning! ” 
Compassionating the stupidity of some of his 
followers, Mr.Ruskin takes the trouble to explain | 
the story of Mr. Egg’s admirable trilogy of 
pictures—a mystery which we should have 
thought obvious to the meanest capacity. 


Mr. Ruskin has given it as his fixed 
opinion that Mile. Rosa Bonheur cannot paint a 
horse. “I assure Mile. Bonheur,” says he, 
“ strange as the words may sound to her, after 
what she has been told by huntsmen and racers, 
she has never painted a horse yet. She has only 
painted trotting bodies of horses.” The next 
question is, what would Mlle. Bonheur paint if 
she painted Mr. Ruskin? 


cording that 


The Paradise Lost of Milton. 
by Jonn Martin. London: Printed for Henry 
Washbourne and Co. Imperial 4to. Part I. 

TuIs is a re-issue of the edition of Paradise Lost, 

illustrated by Martin, at about one-fifth of its 

original cost. It is to be completed in twelve 

parts, each part containing two plates, with a 

proportionate quantity of letterpress. The plates 

have certainly lost something of their freshness, 


With Tlustrations 


but this the great decrease of price naturally | 


leads us to expect. The impressions are fairly 
taken, the paper is good, and the letterpress well 
printed. Altogether it will make a very splendid 
edition of this noble poem, illustrated by 
works of the only man whose pencil could ever 
approach the infinite conceptions of Milton. 





HISTORY. 


The History of the Origin and Rise of the Republic 
of Venice By Wittram Carew Hazuirr. 
2 vols. London: Russell Smith. 1858, 


THESE two volumes give a good specimen of the | 


style in which history ought not to be written. 
Asarecord it is far from valueless. On 
contrary it contains a repertory of facts which, 
although far from exhaustive, has something of 
the merit of an almanac or annual register. ‘But 
nobody likes to read almanacs or annual registers ; 

and in truth we scarcely know how to define the 
true function of the historian, unless it be by 
assigning to him as his proper province the duty 


of selecting interesting facts from the chronicles | 


of antiquity and placing them in an agreeable 
and attractive form before the reac ling world. 
This is precisely what Mr. Hazlitt has not 


done. Certainly he is a sig ; certainly he 
has employed re search ; for he has tracked the 
origin of imperial Venice ab ovo. 


her first children found refuge from the barba- 
rous devastators of Roman Italy. But, 
powers! why give two volumes—large octavo— 
and auch volumes!—to the history o f Venice 
down to 1289 a.p., leaving the reader with the 
crudely told story * ag old Dandolo and the 
Sicilian Vespers ! . Hazlitt has made a mis- 
take. He has ARB his history too much into 
the arid form of annals ; and has chronicled 
events rather than epochs. This is a fault 
which even Thucydides and Tacitus did 
escape; but the philosophy of their histories, 
and the dramatic episodes by which they 
are interspersed, make the reader forgive 
the meaningless records of ships which sailed out 
and back again without result, and of campaigns 
which are “equally unmarked by incident and 
decisive catastrophe. The history of Venice has 
yet to be written; but it must be written in a 
style very different to that of the dry and 
fatiguing book which Mr. Hazlitt has written. 
That history is the link between the ancient and 
modern world, between imperial tome 
modern Europe. Its position is that of a grand 
and dignified ehapter, not episode, in the history 
of civilisation; and must be told with the dra- 
matic fulness and yet uresqueness which belongs 

to it, and which made Venice the impersonation 
of the civilised world to the era of Elizabeth and 
Shakspere. “Unto us she hath a spell beyond 
her name in story;” and having it, it is only 
fitting that Mr. Hazlitt should re-write his book, 
or that it should be re-written for him. 
18 only doing justice to Mr. Hazlitt to state, as 


and 


we are happy to do, that his history contains a 
large number of important and interesting facts ; 
and he gives also a clear and distinct chronicle of 
lis disenchanting | 


the ages of which he treats. 


But | 
we can follow these Notes no further, beyond re- | 


the | 


the 


He has raised | 
her from the sea—the islands—the lagoons where | 


gracious | 


not | 


But it | 





pen has also dispelled some pleasant popular 
illusions: among others, that which, founded on 


the authority of Rogers, believes the story of the | 


Brides of Venice to belong to the nobility of the 
| land : 
For as the custom was, 
The noblest sons and daughters of the state, 
Whose names are written in the book of gold, 
Were on that day to solemnise their nuptials. 


Thus writes the poet. How unpleasant for 
| the sympathies of our aristocratic and aristocrat- 
loving readers, to know that the heroines were 


| only low people—poor, undowered girls—very 
| likely brought up at the fashionable Venetian 
charities of the tenth century. Thus runs the 
true story according to Mr. Hazlitt: 

It was an ancient usage among the Venetians, for 
twelve poor virgins, endowed by the state, to be 
| united to their lovers, every vear, on Saint 
| Eve, in the church of Saint Peter the Apostle, at 
Olivolo. On this auspicious day, the parents, friends, 
and kinsfolk of the betrothed used to assemble be- 
times on that f’ early hour, barks 


island; ind irom an 
gaily decorated with flowers and streamers. might be 
| seen gliding alone the canals, bearing the happy 
| couples, their dowers, and marriage presents to Saint 
Peter’s. On the occasion, to which we are about to 
refer, the corsairs of Trieste, who were well acquainted 
with the annual custom, had resolved to profit by the 


helpless state of the joyful train, and to ravish the 
daughters of Saint Mark. With this object in ow, 
the pirates, who were under the command of the 


chief Gaiolo, concealed themselves, on the eve of the 
festival, inthat part of the quarter of Olivolo, which 
was subsequently chosen as the site of the public 


arsenal, but which, at the period of which we are 
| speaking, was wholly uninhabited; and on the fol- 
lowing morning, so soon as the solemn pr cession, 
| followed by a crowd of women and children, h ad en- 





tered the church, they quitted their hidin g-place, 
| crossed the narrow canal, and leaped ashore. The 
| ceremony had already commenced, the ‘brides 





, when the doors of Saint 


open, and » place filled 
terrified n 
across the saer 1 


were about to be given away 
Peter’s were suddenly burst 
with armed men, who, forcing 
from the foot of the altar, 





the aidens 





bore them 






threshold, deposited them, almost bereft of sense, in 
their barks, and set all sail for the er of Trieste 
Sanudo who, by virtue of his office, was acing, on 


| that memorable occasion, as the proxy of the Patron 
Evangelist, regarded this extraordinary interruption 
with mingled rage and astonishment; it was an ac 
| of violence and audacity, to which the annals of the 


| commonwealth afforded no parallel. He remembered, 
| however, that now every moment was precious; the 
| marauders had already gained a considerable distance, 
and hurrying from the building, followed by the in- 
jured lovers, the doge hastened through the streets 
and summoned the people to arms. In this emer- 


gency, a few vessels belonging to the corporation of 
Trunk-makers, who occupied a quarter in the parish 





of Santa Maria Formosa, were offered to the chief 
magistrate and his companions; and the latter, grasp- 
ing their oars with that strength which men borrow 
from despair, were soon lost to si The pirates, on 
their part, were still in the lag of Caorlo, when 


they beheld their pursuers close in the wake; and 
the Venetians, availing themselves of their local 





knowledge and dexterity, quickly overtook at 
secured the delinquents. The vengeance of tl 
bridegrooms was terrible, yet ; not ¢ stri 
escaped ; and the girls, rescu m the rude hand 
of their ravishers, | were led ba ick in tr 8 to Oli- 
volo, where they endeavoured to forget the 





and alarm in pageants and festi 


may be believed, the recent misadventure gave pe- 
culiar zest. In each succeeding year, to commemo- 
rate that singular catastrophe, a solemn procession of 
young virgins, attended by the doge and the clergy, 


paid a visit of ceremony to the parish Santa Maria 














Formosa, wher re they received a hospitable welcome 
from the Trunk-makers. 
BIOGRAPHY 
THE YOUTH OF SHELLEY. 

The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley. By Tuomas 
EFFERSON Hoce. 4 vols. Vols. I and II. 
London: Edward Moxon. 1858. 

From Pepe chamt of a special pleader in the 





and authentic 
and aérial of poets. Mr. Hogg pushes 
side his demurrers ard replications 
and rebutters, to tell the strange romantic story 
of the author of “ Alastor” and “Queen Mab 

The contrast between special pleading and poetry, 


to one 


rejoinders 





moreover, is not more striking than that pre- 
sented by the biographer, in his relation 
to the biographee Mr. Hogg loves Shelley 
the man, and reverences Shelley the poet. 
It is the attraction of like and unlike. Mr 


Hogg, though a scholar, an admirer and a reader 


of poetry, is, in some f the most 


respects, one of 








Mary’s | 


| aristocratic. 


prosaic of men. In his retrospect of fifty years 
ago, he remembers his bad breakfasts and indif- 
ferent dinners, his chats with bagmen, and his 
common-place adventures on the road, quite as 
vividly as his conversations and communion with 
“the divine poet” (such is his favourite designa- 


| tion for Shelley), and all the incidents in the 
|“ divine poet’s” career, which make Shelley’s 
biography the very romance of reality. In Mr. 
Hogg’s eyes, Petrarch is nothing but “a 
great, fat prebendary of Padua,” and Leigh 
‘a pert journalist.” In politics, Mr. Hogg is 
| equally at variance with his poet-friend. The 


biographer of the revolutionary Shelley avows 
himself a staunch Tory. He sees room for im- 
provement indeed in the university which ex- 
pelled him, and in the jurisprudence to which he 
has been a slave for forty years. But his instincts 
and sympathies are all aristocratic, nay, ultra- 
The poet-laureates of conservatism 
in Church and State—Wordsworth, Southey, and 


Coleridge—are not high-toned enough for the 
Temple lawyer. “There was something,” he 
says, briefly and contemptuously, “low-lived 
about the Lake-school.” Even the author of 
“Waverley” is not up to the mark of this 
testy and fastidious old gentleman. “The 


¢ 


chief of 
“wrote 


romantic quoth Mr. Hogg, 
barons and knights, it 


} ee 
the styie, 


about 


is true; 


but it is equally true that Sir Walter Scot 
spoke of these aristocratic personages, not as if ke 
was one of themselves, but as if he had been th 

factor, steward, or land-aqgent.” From this most 
original criticism, it will be seen that Mr. Hogg 
has opinions of his own, and is not afraid to ex 
press them. Well, in these gregarious and 
imitative days, a little absurdity may be 
pardoned if Se by the exhibition of 


originality and self-reliance. Still, it must be 
confessed that Mr. Hogg often tasks 
s and 


Hia reminiscence 


his rea ler’s 
patience. anecdotes of 


self, his disquisitions on things in general, are far 
too frequent and too long, unconnected as they 
often are with the express subject of his work. 
Ile has nothing of the literary artist about him 
We « quite sympathise with the impatiencé 


displa ved by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, in a 
correspondence naively printed by Mr. Hogg it 
A portion of the first volume of the 





his preface. 

present work was contributed to the New Month/ 
Maaazine. edited by the then Mr. Bulwer. 
Judging from the volumes before us, we can 


understand the energy with which Sir Edward 
insisted on his editorial right to modify and cur 
tail. It might have been well, perhaps, if some 
friendly hand had pruned away many of th 
episodical pages of these volumes. Yet—yet thi 
ment — not have been an entiré 
The more fully Mr. Hogg displays his ow: 
solid, conservative, X rosaic disposition, the mot 

light is thrown on the singular powers of fascina- 


ibri lg 


tion which Shelley must have possessed to bind tu 


him in the chains of warm and living friendshiy 
such a person as his present biographer. When ws 
witness the enthusiasm of Mr. Thomas Jeffersor 


1? 
wonder that Shelley 


























Hogg, we almost cease to 
should have become a classic poet of the prac 
tical and business-like English race. 

In one most important respect Mr. Hogg cai 
easily vindicate the claim of his work to be con- 
sider i—what we have called i “the first 
complete and authentic biograph; of Shelley 
If Mr. Hogg not the intense and passionate 
sympathy with Shellev’s views which marks the 
recent life by Mi 1, he is the official 
ind authorised biogra f the poet. Captain 
Medwin’s “] if Shelley,” published ter 
years ago, unds in per iscence, and 
Mr. ‘T “wip s recent V » Last Days 
of Shel nd B possesses a similar charm. 
Dut neither pial? nor Trelawney can boast of 
having enjoyed anything like Mr. Hogg’s inti- 
macy with the poet during his earlier and more 

iter sting years, or of having been I rmitted 
unreserved access to the archives of Shelley’s 
fat For the ban has been withdrawn. The 
task of writing the poct’s life would naturally 

we devolved o1 his gifted wife, the authoress of 

Frankenst« and afragmentary instalment of 
ab aiaaier * commenced by her is published by 
Mr. Hogg at the beginning of his work. But the 
poet’s father interposed | his veto, and even 
threatened to “ sto} { “sig if Mrs. Shelley 
persevered in het nt. Olid Sir Timothy 
has gone, and young Sir Percy reigns in 
his stead. A father ashamed of his poet-son has 
been succeeded by a son proud of his poet-father. 


In high-flown phrase, these volumes are dedicated 


“to the Hon. Jane, the wife of Sir Percy Florence 
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mat is no trace, however, at 
this early period of his life. On the contrary, 


when removed a year or two afterwards to Eton. 
he was one of the most superstitious of boys. 
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d_ bee master o Universitv C 
lege in 1810! “There can be no doubt.” says 
Ir. Ho and no o is more keer alive to 
Shelley’s faults, “since the s gentleness of 
Shelley was easily and ins swayed by the 
mild influences of friendly admonition, that had 





even the least dignified of his elders, suggested 
the propriety of pursuing his metaphysical studies 
with less ardour, his obedience would have been 
prompt and perfect.” The admirers of Shelley 
have to thank Mr. Hogg for placing in its true | 





it the causes and circumstances of his expul- 
ion from Oxford, so inaccurate and exaggerated 
of which has been hitherto current 
with the world. Far from lorying in his 
ame, or priding himself on a supposed martyr. 
lom, Shelley was deeply affected by hi 
been with him.” says Mr. Hogg 
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ion. as have A 
in many trying situations of his after life, but I 
never saw him so deeply shocked and so cruelly 
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slight interest in the subject 
had leisure to examine, and, I may add, 
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1 singularly significant in its ap- 
plication to much in Shelley’s poetry. 








he Life and Correspondence of Charles, 

Metcalfe. By Joun Witx1am Kaye. 2 vols 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Tnis new and revised edition of the life of one 

of the greatest and purest men that ever aided 

in governing India, makes its appearance very 
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appropriately at a time when every serap of il Baa aN 
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Such a life, and told by such a1 tor as ng the cloud “no 
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John’s Colleges, and Organist and Choragus to 
the University of Oxford. (Oxford and London: 
J. H. and J. Parker.) This is abridged from a 
larger work published about a year ago. The 
introductory remarks are clear, and explain with 
great care the system upon which the Canticles 
are pointed. This system is one adopted by the 
learned doctor himself, and is likely to supersede 
the old plan. Both the present work, and Dr. 
Elvey’s edition of the Psalter, pointed for chant- 
ing, are well worthy of the attention of all ad- 
mirers of church music. 


The Street Preacher: being the Autobiography of 


Robert Flockhart, late Corporal 81st Regiment. 
Edited by THomas Guturiz, D.D. (Edinburgh: 
A. and C. Black.)—It has been often remarked 
that the poor are the most charitable to the 
poor. 
the best preachers to the poor; and such was 
the case with the subject of the present autobio- 
graphy—one who was well known for the asto- 
nishing zeal with which he sought to rescue the 
natives of the wynds and closes of Edinburgh 
from the paths of vice. He was a sort of Bunyan 
in his way. Dr. Guthrie, whose work on “ The 
City, its Sins and Sorrows,” stamps him as no 


mean judge of character, and who knew him well, | 


states that ‘he united the most ardent piety and 


untiring zeal to indomitable courage, and had no | 


idea of fiinching, whether he was called to fight 
the French at Port Louis, or for Christ and God’s 
truth face ribald crowds in the High-street or 
West-port of Edinburgh.” He also informs us 
that, “as to his bodily appearance, his presence, 
like that of Paul’s, might be called ‘ contemptible.’ 
He was a man of diminutive stature; he had a 
shuffling gait; he was ill hung in the limbs; and 
had a curious cast of the eye. 


of the inner man, and every feeling which swept 


over his soul, was full of expression. He abounded | 


in the gesticulations of a natural oratory; and 


being endowed with keen sensibility, and easily | 


affected himself, he had therefore the power of 
moving others.” Dr. Guthrie, however, is 


obliged to confess that Flockhart “ was at times | 


carried beyond the bounds of propriety by the 
vehemence of his feelings.” 

The Indian Pilgrim; or, the Progress of the Pilgrim 
Nazareenee from the City of the Wrath of God to 
the City of Mount Zion. Delivered under the 
similitude of a Dream. By Mrs. SHERwoopv. New 
Edition, illustrated. (London: Houlston and 
Wright.)—This work, which is a kind of imitation 
of Bunyan’s Pilgrim, was written by Mrs. Sher- 
wood “for the use of such of the natives of 
Hindostan as were beginning to show an interest 
in religious subjects.” 


there is any sufficient reason for its republication 
in English. 

The Wayfarers; or, Toil and Rest. 
P.M. Latnam. (London: 
a religious and moral tale, intended to set forth 


By Mrs. 


the dignity of labour, and containing some | 


descriptive passages of more than ordinary merit. 
The story, however, is not well constructed, and 
there is a sombreness and melancholy pervading 


its pages, which make us pause in recommending | 


it for perusal. 





SCIENCE. 


Omphalos: an Attempt to Untie the Geological Knot. 
By Puinire Henry Gosse, F.R.S. London: 
Van Voorst. 

Mr. Goss has entered the field bravely against 

the geologists, but 

than wisdom in the encounter. The geologistshave 
come to the conclusion, upon what must satisfy 


everybody who takes even a superficial glance | 


at the face of the earth and the facts revealed 
by mineralogy, chemistry, natural history, and 


other sciences, that this world of ours has been in | 
existence for myriads of years, and that the condi- | 
tion of things which we behold about us is the slow | 
vroduct of natural laws that have been in opera- | 


tion for a period far beyond human conception, 


and which are still in operation, working out as | 
Mr. Gosse says “No” | 
He denies the antiquity of the earth. | 


slowly further changes. 
to this. 


He declares that the geologists have been misled, | 
that the appearances are deceitful, that this 
planet after all is only a thing of yesterday. 
This is a bold assertion, and we look with eager 
curiosity to see by what arguments he sustains 
in labour. 


it. Alas! it is a mountain 


’ Exvey, Mus. Doc., Organist of New and St. | 


It is no less true that they are often | 


On the other | 
hand, his face, reflecting like a mirror the emotions | 


It was never published, | 
however, in Hindostanee, and we cannot see that | 


3ell and Daldy.)—is | ‘ J Lea 
| manual must be considered superior to anything | 


he displays more courage | 








answers all the philosophers by one short sen- 
tence: “They have not allowed for the law of 
Prochronism in creation.” 

This is a hard word, of Greek origin, a word of 
Mr. Gosse’s own invention, compounded of two 
| Greek words, as is the custom with philosophers, 

and it means simply ‘‘before time.” Mr. Gosse, 
then, floors the geologists with the “ before time 
principle.” 

Perhaps the reader is not much wiser for this. 
He wants to know what is that 
principle that is to revolutionise natural science, 
and send Lyell, Ansted, and Murchison with 
shame and sorrow to their graves. 

Let us try to explain it. Mr. Gosse di- 
vides the great developements of organic 
life which are necessarily inferred from pre- 
sent phenomena into two categories, separated 
by the violent act of creation. He gives to all 
the “unreal” developements whese apparent re- 
sults are seen at the moment of creation the 
title of prochronic, because time was not an ele- 
ment in them; and those which have subsisted 

| since creation, and which have had actual exis- 
tence, he calls diachronic, as occurring during 
time. 

In other words, he argues that, because we see 
certain changes accomplished since recorded time, 
and now proceeding, we are not to conclude that 
a like series of changes were necessary before our 
era in order to bring things to the condition in 
which they were then. The Creator might have 
made them such as they were then found, and 
| there is no evidence that he did not. 

And it is with this declaration that the geolo- 
gists are to be put down. What is it but the 

| argument ever recurring, and by which all argu- 
ments from nature are met—“ God can do any- 
thing, and therefore why may he not have done 

The answer of the reverent student of 


this?” 
| nature is—‘‘ We see God working now through 
a regular series of causes and effects, and accom- 
| plishing his ends by regular laws. As He is 
unchangeable, we are bound to believe that what 
i does and has done ever since human eye 

has noted His works, He did before; and we are 
entitled to accept the voice of nature as the voice 
of God.” 

Mr. Gosse’s volume is devoted to an illustra- 
tion of this theory. But like all theorists, he too 
often squares his facts to his arguments. This 
volume is another added to the many eccentri- 
cities of genius. It is philosophy in sport; but 
it will never become science in earnest. 





The Illustrated Handbook of the British Plants. 
By Atexanper Irving, F.B.S. London: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons. 

Mr. Irvine (who has long taken an authoritative 

| position in the botanical world as the editor of 

| the Phytologist), has issued one of the most com- 
| plete and handy manuals extant of this favourite 
and delightful science. In many respects this 


of the kind previously in existence, for it com- 
bines most of the good qualities by which such a 
| manual should be distinguished, including those 
indispensable ones of completeness and facility of 
reference. After a table of abbreviations used, we 
find a complete systematic table of the 120 
families or orders of British plants. There is a 


| structural botany, the physiology of plants, mor- 
phology (or the science of the structure, shape, 
and position of the organs), the geographical 
distribution of British plants, the nomenclature, 
| and other matters upon which a sound theoretical 
| knowledge of the British Flora must be based. 
The great body of the work is occupied by a 
descriptive account of the flowering plants, ferns, 
and higher orders of cryptogamia. The natural 
order of arrangement is adopted, and the nomen- 


ferred. 


enumeration of localities. 


cuts. 


Medical Jurisprudence. 
Taytor, M.D., F.R.S. 

| John Churchill. 

| Dr. Taytor’s invaluable text-book of medical 

| jurisprudence is too well known, both to the legal 

; and medical profession, to need more than an | 


3y ALFRED SWAINE | 
Sixth Edition. London: 


He | announcement of the issue of a sixth edition, | 





marvellous | 


full and well-arranged introductory treatise upon } 


clature of the Loudon eatalogue generally pre- | 
Great obligations are acknowledged to | 
Sir J. E. Smith and to various living botanists. | 
Each description is accompanied by the popular | 
English name, and, in the case of rarissimi, by an | 
The work is amply | 
illustrated throughout by well-executed wood- | 


| with additions and improvements, rendered ne- 
| cessary by the large accumulation of materials 
| in medical jurisprudence which has come into 
} existence since the appearance of the fifth edition. 
| The importance of these addenda may be inferred 
| from the fact that that they comprise no less 
than forty-four pages of additional matter. Under 
the head of Poisons a large quantity of fresh con- 
siderations has been imported by the crimes 
lately effected through their agency. In the 
words of the preface, “ Additions have been made 
on poisoning by ammonia; chronic poisoning 
by arsenic; the absorption and detection of 
arsenic in the dead body; poisoning by arse- 
niuretted hydrogen; the detection of ab- 
sorbed mercury; poisoning by Scheele’s green, 
tartar emetic, locust beans, prussie acid, nux 
vomica, and strychnia. The chapter on the two 
last-named poisons has been entirely rewritten.” 
In the course of this chapter the celebrated case 
of John Parsons Cook, poisoned by William 
Palmer, is fully discussed. Commenting upon 
the evidence given by Dr. Letheby and Mr. 
Nunneley on Palmer’s behalf, Dr. Taylor says: 
“They either did not know, or wholly ignored 
facts regarding the operation of the poison on the 
human body, which bore immediately and prac- 
tically on the question at issue. Had the court 
and jury believed and acted upon the “ animal” 
experience of these witnesses, a great criminal 
would have owed his acquittal to evidence incon- 
sistent with well-known facts.” The amend- 
ments in this and the two former editions are so 
numerous and important, that the earlier editions 
have become almost utterly useless. 





On Congh, its Causes, Varieties, and Treatment. 

By Rosert Hunter Sempre, M.D. Churchill. 
Wuat isa cough? Dr. Semple devotes some 
twenty-five pages to a description of the organs 
that are concerned in the act of coughing, and of 
the manner in which they go to work to produce 
that convulsion whose object it is to expel from 
the organs of respiration some substance which 
impedes their action. Having done this, he pro- 
ceeds to consider the pathology and treatment of 
cough, and finally he shows the use of the stetho- 
scope for ascertaining the seat of the injury which 
produces cough, and how it is to be cured, and 
what are the signs by which the unseen processes 
can be known as accurately as if the eye was 
upon them. 








Automatic Mechanism as applied to the Construc- 
tion of Artificial Limbs in cases of Amputation. By 
Frederick Gray, Esq. (Renshaw.)—A treatise on 
the construction of artificial limbs, abounding in 
valuable hints and suggestions. The subject is 
too purely professional for notice here, but we 
doubt not that it will commend itself to the medi- 
cal world. 

Fishes and Fishing. By W. Wright, Esq. 
(Newby.)—A collection of useful and, in some 
respects, novel information. Here we find full 
particulars as to the artificial breeding of fish, 
many anecdotes concerning them, an anatomy of 
their senses, &c. It is written in an amusing 
manner, and will be read with pleasure and 
| profit by fish-catchers and fish-preservers. 
Health for the Million. By the Author of “ How 
to make Home Happy,” &c. (Kent.)—A fami- 
liar essay, designed to teach us all how to main- 
| tain health. The maxim used to be “temperance 
and exercise,” but here are enumerated a multi- 
tude of other aids to it, or rather of noxious 
things to be avoided in the habits and customs of 
society. Ifthis volume could be read and re- 
membered, and acted upon by the community, 
we might almost banish doctors, and the value of 
life would be vastly increased. 








EDUCATION. 


The Education of the People. By James AvGustus 

Sr. Jonn. London : Chapman and Hall. 1858. 
Popcxar education is still an unsolved problem. 
There is a sort of tacit assent to the dictum that 
it is desirable. Most persons entertain enthu- 
| siastic and probably exaggerated hopes of its 
| beneficial results. Everybody expects that 


| knowledge will bring others to his own views, 


whatever they may be. Religious people anti- 
cipate that it will make the whole world reli- 
gious ; moralists say it will extinguish crime ; 
statesmen hope that it will make men honest 
electors and obedient servants of the laws which 
their wisdom has helped to frame ;_ the democrat 
is of opinion that it will establish a grand uni- 
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versal democracy—the reign of liberty, equality, 
and fraternity—with socialism triumphant and 
himself the only authority to be obeyed. Expe- | 
rience certainly does not justify any of these | 
hopes : we do not find that the most educated | 


are the most religious; we do not see the slightest 
decrease in the sum of crime coincident with the 
increase of popular education; we do not find 
that the best taught of the lower classes are the 


most contented, the most zealous friends of law | 


and order; even the democrat is disappointed, 
for he discovers that reading will not be wholly 
given to politics, and that man remains a selfish 


animal after all endeavours to make him live and | 
! 


labour for the community at large. 

From this hitherto failure of popular education 
to accomplish any of the purposes for which it is 
promoted, we are drawn to the conclusion, either 
that it is not a good thing in itself, or that it is 
wrongly pursued. 
that knowledge can be useless, or that any sum 
of it, however trifling, is not by so much better 
than ignorance. Where, then, is the error? If 
it does not lie in the attempt to teach at all, it 


must be sought in the manner of teaching and | 


the things that are taught. Have we made a 
mistake in this? It is a problem of immense 
importance, which should be solved by extensive 
and accurate investigations; but certainly it is 
questionable whether we have wisely chosen the 
subjects for popular education. It seems to us 


that two great errors lie at the root of the failures. | 


We have mistaken memory for knowledge, dogma 
for intelligence. We have placed an instrument 
in the hand of the pupil, and expected to find 
him an artificer. We teach too much by rote, 
and the pupils are parrots, who answer glibly 
and appear well informed, but who forget in a 
few years all that has been crammed into them, 
because it had never passed into the mind, and 
become there the fruitful germ of thought. Then 


we have dosed the pupils with dogmas—that is | 


to say, we have repeated to them over and over 
again a certain number of truisms, religious and 
moral, which, because they are such, pass into 


the ear but no further, and never become ani- ; 


mating impulses, guides to conduct, and shields 
against temptation. We have not yet escaped 
from the old fallacy that all knowledge is con- 
tained in books, and that he only is educated who 
is full of book learning. But education is not 
the putting of facts and dogmas into the 
brain, but the drawing out of a mind 
that which it possesses, and cultivating its | 
powers, so that the intelligence may be com- 
petent to guide in the ordinary affairs of life. | 
The nearest solution of the problem was found 
by Lord Ashburton when he announced the prin- 
ciple of the teaching of common things. That | 
is the proper purpose of popular education. It 
is not designed to make the pupil a student or a 
gentleman, but simply to enable him better to per- | 
form the duties that attach to his sphere of life, | 
whatever that may be. To attempt more than | 
this is noxious, for it must of necessity tend to | 
make the pupil discontented with his lot. All 
men over-estimate themselves. A little learning 
is sure to be mistaken by the possessor for a 
great deal, and he believes himself to be entitled 
to a very different place in society from that 
which he holds. He becomes the bitter foe of | 
the existing condition of things, in which he is 
not esteemed according to his supposed merits, 
and thus are manufactured the friends of revo- 
lution and the foes of order. It is an opinion 
very generally entertained by the observant and 
reflecting minds upon the continent of Europe, 


that to this error in popular education they are | 


indebted for the crowds of restless and discon- 
tented men who have manufactured their revo- 
lutions, and whose continued hostility to a society 
that will not esteem them according to their own 
Valuation has compelled the establishment of 
autocratic despotisms, as the only protection 
against the more terrible despotism of democracy 
and the reign of red republicanism. 

Mr. J. A. St. John has treated the entire subject 


in the volume before us with much ability and ina | 


large and liberal spirit. He has brought together 
the various views of the different parties by 
whom this question is promoted, and stated im- 


partially the advantages of and objections to each. | 


He has endeavoured to trace a scheme of popular 
education, what it should include, and how it 
should be accomplished; and although we differ 
from him in some of his aims and many of his 
hopes, we are bound to acknowledge the power 


with which his arguments are urged, and the | 
Tespect due to earnest zeal and honest convictions. | 


But it is difficult to believe | 


| degree to the high reputation which Mr. Tod 
1 


| distinction between “ guessing 


of religion or of conscience. 
master and deserted his colours, going over with 


| he enlisted. 


(It is a book which all who feel an interest in 
| popular education will read with profit as 
| certainly they will with pleasure, for the author 
has handled his subject in a most pleasant fashion, 
introducing anecdotes, illustrations, and even bits 
of humour, so that his pages are never dull. 
| The subject may be thought to be worn thread- 
| bare, but a glance at these pages will prove what 
freshness it has when treated by a clever man; 
and we are sure that there is no reader who opens 


it at any page who will not be tempted to read | 


till he has, perused the whole work. 


Algebra, for the Use of Colleges and Schools. By 
| J. TopHunTer, M.A. 
} and Co. 

To the cause of education Mr. Todhunter has, by 
this publication, done good service, for though the 
subject is one which gives no scope for the intro- 
duction of original matter, there was great roon 
for a work which should be at the same time 
really elementary and scientific. The accuracy, 
clearness, and precision of Mr. ‘Todhunter’s lan- 
guage, the compact form and readable type of 
this book, and the reasonable price at which it is 
published, will, we feel assured, command for it 
an extensive circulation. It adds in no small 


\d- 
hunter has already obtained as a_ successful 


compiler of mathematical text-books. 





FICTION. 


NEW NOVELS. 
The Countess de Bonneval; her Life and Letters. 
By Lapy Georgiana FULLERTON. 2 vols. 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 
By the Author of “ Wild- 


One-and- Twenty. 
London: Hurst and 


flower,” &c. 3 vols. 
Blackett. 
Violet Bank and its Inmates. 
Hurst and Blackett. 
The Web of Life. By Atvan Park Paton, 
London: Longman and Co. 
Sir Guy d’Esterre. By Sevtna Bunsury. 2 vols. 
London: G. Routledge and Co. 
Lapy FuLierton asserts that her Countess di: 
Bonneval is “not a biography, and still less a 
novel; but rather a sketch in which imagination 
has ventured to fill up the scanty outlines of 
history, following step by step the indications it 


3 vols. London: 


| affords, and seeking rather to guess than to invent, 


to interpret than to originate.” But we must 

class it with the fictions nevertheless. It is not 

a biography, because imagination has been em- 

ployed to fill up the scanty outline of fact. The 

” and “inven- 

tion” is quite a novelty. In sober truth, it is a 

fiction founded on fact, having as much reality, | 
perhaps not so much, as Scott’s historical novels. 
The only difference between this and other 
romances is, that the authoress has not perverted 
fact; she has used all that she could find of it, 
and she has resorted to fancy only for the pur- 
pose of supplying the blanks in the story as _his- 
tory has transmitted it to us. 

The Count de Bonneval was a distinguished 
personage in the court of France during the 
latter part of the reign of Louis XIV., the 
Regency, and the reign of Louis XV. He was 
handsome, profligate, accomplished, his manners 
very pleasing, and wholly without the restraints 
He robbed his 


his ill-gotten wealth to Austria, in whose service 
In spite of this great crime, he re- | 


Cambridge: Macmillan | 
| 


| which we take to be that the writer bestows a 


{and from the thirst for fame, 


| a physician. 


| her and 


| this state of vacillation he is introduced to Miss 





| tercourse with an apostate. He died at Con- 
stantinople in 1747, and there was buried as 
Achmet Pasha. 

It is the life of the virtuous, amiable, and suf- 
fering lady who called this vile man husband 
which forms the subject of the fiction before us. 
There is no plot, and very little incident, being 
rather an exposition of feeling than the relation 
of astory. The task was undoubtedly difficult, 
and demanded no small ability in its execution. 
It is no slight merit to have sustained a con 
tinued interest through two volumes in a narra- 
tive which has so little in itself that is amusing, 
and which owes all its attractions to the skill and 
grace of the authoress. 

One-and-Twenty exhibits a marked progress 
beyond the authoress’s first fiction. She improves 
with practice, age, and experience. It is not 
always so; for frequently it happens that the 
promise of the first production is not fulfilled; 

| the second novel is worse than the first, and the 
third worse than the second. Sometimes we find 
a falling off with the second and a revival with 
thethird. As a general rule, the first fiction is 
better than its immediate successor, the cause of 









































































great deal more care on the composition of the 
first. It is deliberated upon for a long time, and 
turned over and over in the mind; it is written 
slowly, often re-written, always sedulously cor- 
rected and polished before it is committed to the 
publisher. But the second is usually written in 
haste, with hope to catch the gale of popularity, 
which makes it 
painful for those who have once tasted it to be 
put aside for other novelties. Hence a plot con- 
structed with rapidity, careless compositlon, and 
no corrections—the MS. sent te the press with 
all its imperfections on its head. The authoress 
of One-and-Twenty has avoided this fault. She 
has written with as much care as ever, and with 
matured skill, plainly visible in the concep- 
tion as well as in the developement of charac- 
ter, the foremost qualification of a novelist. 
One-and- Twenty is a graphic picture of some 
phases of society, for which observation has 
furnished the materials—not reading. Nine- 
tenths of the novels of the season are made up of 
reproductions, usually inferior, of incidents and 
personages which the writer has found in other 


novels. An original personage is seldom to be 
found. Indeed, it could not be otherwise, seeing 
that the novelist commonly has had no ex- 


perience of the actual world, and is ac- 
quainted only with the world that exists in books. 
When the critic does meet with an author who, 
like the one before us, describes what she has 
seen, a hearty welcome is due, and we give it 
heartily. 

Another excellent novel is Violet Bank and its 
Inmates. This, too, has much more originality 
than we have seen for some time. Itis a picture 
of modern life, drawn from the life, and true to 
life. The society of a country town is cleverly 
sketched. Dr. Mansell has settled at Turston as 
He looks for a desirable match. 
Grace Lloyd is both rich and beautiful, or rather 
she has good “expectations.” He makes love to 
is accepted; but afterwards Grace’s 
mother loses her property, and the Doctor, who 
loved the girl more for her money than for herself, 
and in his bitter disappointment, treats her 
with unkindness, which however she is unwilling 
to acknowledge: at all events, she submits to it. 
Here, then, is a situation: a lover who does not 
love, and who in his secret soul wishes himself 
well quit of so unfortunate a match. While in 


| of the Marquis de Brion. 


{ win or to keep his affections; she was in fact too 


' this he was again imprisoned. 













ceived a pardon from the Regent, and returned to 
Paris, where society received him as if he had 
never been disgraced, and he married a daughter 
She was all that a 
good wife should be, in times too when to be 
virtuous was the exception. But she failed to 


Sylvia Birch, who has property and a penchant 
for himself. He cannot endure this double 
temptation, so he cuts Grace and takes Sylvia. 
They are married, and then begins the poetical 
justice of the story. It is an unhappy marriage. 
The lady is jealous, teazing, and peevish—one of 
those dreadful persons who habitually look at the 
dark side of everything, constantly prophecying 
evil, and when things do turn out ill, exclaim, 
“TI told you so.” ‘The plot is well sustained, but 
' we cannot discover the moral of it, for the un- 
happiness is not the consequence of faithlessness 
to the first love, but of an injudicious choice of a 
second; and the Doctor would have been just as 
miserable with Sylvia if he had never seen Grace. 
But this a minor fault; the story sustains the 
interest of the reader, and the wording is lively 
and graceful. Ifa first work, it is of rich 
promise. 
Mr. Paton’s Web of Life is a slight story, lost 
in elaborate descriptions, for the sake of which 


good for him, and soon afterwards he left her, and 
never returned. He went to Vienna to assist 
Austria against the Turks, and having done good 
service there was sent to Italy. But even high 
office could not restrain his spirit of mischief. 
He insulted the Emperor, whose uniform he wore, 
was tried and found guilty by a court-martial, 
and sentenced to imprisonment. On his release 
he sent a challenge to Prince Eugene for having 
given an official approval of the sentence, and for 
Then he went to 
Turkey, turned Mahommedan, wascreateda pasha, 
and wanted his neglected wife to come to him 
and share his honours in his new country. She 
wrote to him, but she would hold no further in- 
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apology is wh soll unneeded. Mr. Bowring | 
rhymes those wond erful songs of David. cau 

“thyme is notoriously a powerful aid 
memory,” as if there was not ample justification 
in the fact that Tate and Brady have not yet 
dropped into their legitimate oblivion. For the 
task undertaken a better man could not be 
selected than Edgar A. Bowring, the recen 
highly and successful translator of Schiller an 
Goethe. First, he possesses ability, and secondly, 
a truthfulness which ignores those contemptible 
conceits which induce a translator to s 
from the direct path of his original. ‘Those 
psalms in English verse are literal and yet el 
gant, a combination exceedingly rare and 
gether impossible to a man who does n 
understand the genius of that language in w] 
David sung, and appreciate the manliness of 
ywn Saxon. We quite agree with Mr. Bo 
that uniformity of metre was best for the purpos 
intended. In this case one does not requir 
fantastic but these riou sly eloquent ; therefore 
who may be a in E 
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value of his abuse rested on a comparison b 
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(Blackwood) 
uppropriate a 
complete ed 

his poetry is certain! y 

truth, there is more of real poetry in the | 
than in the verse. The laws of rhyme and1 

manifestly fettered his genius, and there is ev 
where the sign of effort. 
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under the plane- tree on the banks of the Ilissus; 
and while the calm summer day flows on, let 


them drink in delirious ecstasy and ethereal 
elixir, Young men in or out of their teen 
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1c come more 
ministries hav roposed measures to pro- 
vide a substitute for ti rnment, 
and both have failed. The House of Commons 
has undertaken to construct a scheme, but 
opinions are so divided about it, and the difficulties 
are so many and so formidable, that every day 
seems rather to defer than to hasten the con- 
clusion. At the time of our last review of the 
question there were three parties in the field, 
advocating as many distinct policies; but these 
were differences as to the mode of dealing with 
the Indian people rather than as to the structure 
of the Indian government. 
of the question in Parliament and the production 
if two specific mez 
proposed by influential 
change d the present 
though they are now 
their apparent, if not thei 
from what they were. 
First, we have those who are opposed to imme- 
liate legislation, but who demand an inquiry 
by a committee into the causes of the revolt, and 
into the actual defects of the existing govern- 
ment, and the real wants of In 
is made fraught with such tremendous conse- 
juences, for evil or for good, to England as well 
is to India. This party contends still that we 
are not in a position to legislate, because of the 
general ignorance of India even by men otherwise 
well informed, much less by the multitude. 
Secondly, there is the party who approve Lord 
Palmerston’s scheme of a secretary of state for 
India, with a council appointed by the Crown. 
Thirdly, there is the party who consider that 
Lord Palmerston’s bill is not sufficiently de -spotic : 
and who would commit the entire government of 
India to a minister, with under-secretaries 
clerks. 
Fourthly, there is a party who agree with Lord 
Palmerston that there must bea council, 
say that this council must not be a mere nominee 
of the minister, and therefore subservient to him, 
but that it should be a sort of little Parliament 


apparent. 


existing gove 


asures there, \ 
has 
and 
sections, 


bodies out of doors, 
position of parties, 

rauged under four 
r real, aims are different 


' 


that good sense will prevent the mischief. If | 
India be thrown upon the floor of the House of | 
Commons to be a prize for contending parties, 


| all experience tells us how for the sake of power 


| parties will court popularity, and what they will | 


; promise when they want votes. 


The actual mooting | 


vith some others } 


These are the objections to a ministerial au- 
tocracy, whether avowed or concealed under the 
cloak of a council nominated by the minister. 


But the objections to a real council, elected by | 
are almost equally | 


constituencies of some kind, 
great. If itis independent of the minister, there is 
at once a return to the double government. If de- 
pendent, there is the autocracy. Still there will 
be divided opinions, delays, and doubts. 
only question is, whether in these very obstacles 


to rapid decision and action there is not a posi- | 
tive advantage in a case so peculiar as that of | 


India ? 


Such being the difficulties of the position, 


wherefore should there not be delay that inquiry | 


may precede action? He must be a very self- 
confident or a very thoughtless man who would 


| hastily venture a decided opinion upon the Indian 


lia, before a change | 


| mighty 
| to conduct it 


question, much less proceed to act upon it. 
more it is examined, the more numerous and for- 
midable do the difficulties appear. ‘There can be 
no harm in waiting for awhile. The 
vernment that has made and _ ruled 

empire hitherto may be 
for a few years longer, while 
inquiry is being made as to the best substitute for 


this 


| it, and the requirements of India as well as our 


| whose thoughtful and clearly- 


and 
|} ment would be 


but who | 


| existing order of things. 


for India, representing Indian interests, and con- } 


sequently that while the minister should have 
the appointment of half of the council, his choice 
even of these should be restricted by requiring a 
qualification, and that the other half 
elected by some kind of constituencies ; 
these should be is matter for discussion. 
‘here are two manifest obje to an 
eracy by a minister. 
pendent of Parliamentary control, or he would be 
abjectly subject to it. In the one case it would 
be a power bestowed upon a ministry which 
would be dangerous to our own liberties. Wield- 
ing th 
vast, 
England. 
bitious minister taking 
stances, might abuse 
objects. Once having been grasped by a ministry, 
t would be almost irremoveable. 

But if absolute power would be dangerous to 
England, subserviency to Parliament would be 
no less dangerous to India. 
the dictation of the House of Commons is in 
fact dictated to by the country. But are the 
constituencies fit to be entrusted with the 
government of India? Does not the densest 


what 


ctions auto- 


there would be no safety for the pe 


advantage of 


should be | 


of Miss Martineau, 
reasoned essay will 
amply reward perusal. Her tendencies would be 
to Parliamentary government; but she sees the 
dangers, and its entire unfitness for the peculiar 
case of India, and she concludes that the govern- 
more safely left where it is. 
who was the editor of one 
Caleutta newspapers, takes a 
He is entirely opposed to the 
He shares the preju- 
dices of the Anglo-Indian party, who desire to 
treat India and the 
conquerors. Mr. Sullivan writes 
with great intelligence. 
facts, and teem with good sense. fte 
review of the entire subject, he arrives at conclu- 
sions which he thus usefully sumsup. It is the 


own. This is the opinion 


Mr. Mead, 
of the 
ferent view. 


but 


smartly, 


| pith of his argument, and therefore we present it 
| to our readers: 


He would either be inde- | 


1. That the want of general inf 


| subjects is much to be regretted. 2. That if Parlia- 


| rate 


A minister under | 


ignorance prevail of the country and the people, | 


ruler ? Does not 
what it will be when 


and of the requirements of a 
‘the platform” tell us 
M. P.’s control 
sible to them? 
the which ze: but 
constituents will put to candidates; what are the 
pledges they will exact; and how popularity will 
be sought in the House, by pandering to the pre- 
judices out of it? 

Then there is another difficulty, 
but more slow in its effects. If the 
England govern India through Parliament, they 
must do so despotically or with free institutions. 
If despotically, the question at once stares us in 
the face, is i possible 
another people as despots ? 
the same conflict between profession and per- 
formance, between the freedom boasted of and 
yet denied, which subjects the United States to 


que stions lous 


not less real, 


people of 


India through a minister respon- | 
Can we not already see what are | 
ill-informed }| 


| government is in 


» patronage and the army of an empire so |" 
yple of | 
The Crown at any time, and an am- | 
circum- | 
that power for personal | 40Y spasm s ‘sgh 
| viewed with the greatest distrust. 5. That no govera- 

| ment can reasonably be expected to produce off-hand | 
| a system perfectly suited to the requirements of India. | 


for a free people to rule | 
Would there not be | 


such obliquy? Should we not soon see an Indian | 


Radical 
ing what they would ma liberty 
stitutions for India ? 


y and free con- 
Should we not have a 


party looking for popularity by proclaim- | 


fanatical party clamourin ig for Government aid in | 


conversion ? And how long should we keep the 
? Itis vain to hope | 


empire, if that were done ? 


| empire. 21. 


ment undertakes to govern India, it should at any 
go through the form of mastering a subject, of 
which at present it professes to know nothing. 3. 
‘hat numerous and laborious committees are the only 


means by which this information can be acquired. | 
That since our present race of statesmen have | 


always avoided the question of Indian government, 
any spasmodic legislation on their part should now be 


That above all things Indian reform should not be 
made a party question. 7. That the extent of our 
Indian empire is far too great for the governing ele- 
ment. 8.’ ‘hat to make our rule permanent, we should 
either greatly increase our executive, or decrease our 
territory. 
not more the in suilicient to develop fully the resources 
of one presidency. 10. That it is not sufficiently 
numerous to do any one thing well. 
rule is not vicious in theory, but inefficient in prac- 
tice. That any reform not inaugurated by a 
great ition to the governing element is useless. 

That the abolition of double government, and the 
substitution of the Queen's name for that of the com- 
eee cannot of itself in any way affect the natives. 

That it is in th 

whe: is most required. 15. That every 
itself absurd; and that divided 
responsibilty can never conduce to success, 16, That 
of the three influences operating directly or indirectly 
on India, the Queen’s government, the Court of 
Directors, and Parliament, the former has exercised 
by far the most fatal influence on the country. 17. 
That to the wasteful expenditure of the numberless 
wars of annexation and aggression, undertaken by 
order of the Home government, must be attributed 
the lamentable fact of taxation always having re- 
mained at its maximum, and social improvement at 
its minimum. That, generally speaking, the 
members of the Court of Directors have been men of 
Indian experience, whilst successive presidents of the 
Board of Control have not. 19. That, as a rule, the 
former have not abused their patronage, whilst the 
latter almost invariably have. 20. That the upper 
middling classes founded and cemented our Indian 
That India is the safety-valve for the | 


escapement of the surplus energy of the upper mid- 


The | 


The | 


{Or | 


trusted | 


lif- | 


Indians after the fashion of | 


His letters are full of | 
ra careful | 


mation on Indian | 


That the present staff of Europeans is | 


11. That our | 


> country itself that an improved | 


double | 


high standard the rewards of educated labour. 2: 
That the enjoyment of the lion’s share of Indian 
patronage has become almost a necessity to the 
| peaceful well-being of the upper middling classes, 


| dling classes. 22. That its possession keeps at a very 
| ). 


| 24. That the removal of the present landmarks of 
| Indian patronage would be injudicious. 25. That the 
| individuals selected by the directors for their civil 
and military services, are drawn from the very 
classes that it is most to the interest of this country 
should go to India. 26. That Indian patronage con- 
tains prizes sufficient to shake the integrity of every 
man from a duke to a dustman. That therefore 
| no ministry should be intrusted with its uncontrolled 
distribution. 28. That partial colonisation, or amal- 
gamation of races, is necessary to permanent con- 
| quest. 29. That, owing to the cheapness of labour, 
| and to the impossibility of the European competing 
with the native in labour requiring exposure, emigra~- 
tion to India will always be confined to those who 
| possess capital. 30. That therefore emigration to 
India must always be very limited; but with suffi- 
cient capital and insufficient numbers, there is no 
reason why Englishmen sbould not cultivate and 
develop parts of India, in the same way that the 
Americans have the Southern States. 31. That 
during the last fifty years England has drawn 
annually from five to ten millions sterling from 
India. 32. That to that extent has her capital been 
diminished, and our debt to her increased. 33. That 
notwithstanding the little that has been done, India 
| does offer a magnificent field for the judicious invest- 
ment of capital. 34. That works of irrigation in 
particular, if undertaken with judgment, will pay 
from fifty to one hundred per cent. 35. That in the 
! face of this fact we have cruelly neglected all those 
works of utility, by which alone her prosperity could 
| be maintained. 36. That those parts of India we 
have held the longest, are the most impoverished ; 
and those most recently acquired, are the most 
wealthy. 37. That Madras, which is our most 
ancient possession, is now the poorest country in 
India; and Oude and the Punjaub, lately annexed, 
the most prosperous. 38. That the only way to 
revive the prosperity of India is to increase the pro- 
ductive resources of the, country. 39. That the 
interests of the commercial community are most 
immediately identified with this result, and therefore 
| should be more oy erfully represented i in the govern- 
ment councils. That in our proconsols in India 
we want men ae arlene the iron hand and velvet 
oa the bold council and energetic action, that 
marks the reverse of the native character. 41. That, 
strange as it may appear, there are occasionally men 
better qualified for the post of governor-general, or 
| governor of a presidency, than that untimely being, a 
peer born without — spoon in his mouth, who is 
always selected. That if we persist in sending 
| out aheconcses Ms and governors who know 
nothing about India, we ought at least to provide 
them with a council who do. 43. That our incessant 
| annexation has been unprincipled and impolitic ; and, 
more than anything else, has shaken the native con- 
fidence in English faith. 44. That, humbug apart, 
| we do not continue to hold India for the sake of the 
gentle Hindoo, but for our own. 5. That itis the 
height of tyranny and injustice to interfere in any 
| way with the caste and religion of the natives. 46. 
That these are the birthright he most values, and for 
which he will fight the hardest. 47. That you may 
irritate him by insults or indifference ; but you cannot 
change him one jot or tittle. That, in the words 
of Burke, “ to change the foundation of so vast a 
| building as Indian caste and custom, is reforming 
particular defects by universal confusion, and like 
curing disease by death.” 49. That unfortunately 
| the zeal of missionaries has occasionally induced 
them to use the name of Government in support of 
their own views. 50. That consequently, in many 
| districts, the natives believed that the Government 
did intend forcibly to abolish caste, 51. That, there- 
fore, thousands of those now fighting against us are 
animated by patriotism, and devotion to the faith of 
their fathers. 52. That, in accordance with our 
vaunted admiration of liberty, we cannot in justice 
treat with inhumanity those who, fighting for their 
| religion and their country, have attempted to exter- 
minate their conquerors. 53. That the atrocities of 
Delhi and Cawnpore, even if not exaggerated (and as 
yet the details rest entirely on native evidence), can 
excite no wonder when we remember that the sweep- 
ings of all the jails of the country have been let 
loose on society without restraint. 54. That the 
openly-expressed desire to exterminate the whole race 
of Sepoys, because they have attempted to free their 
country and faith from foreign interference, would be 
absurd if it were not wicked: and that a smile of 
derision at its impossibility is only checked by a 
thrill of horror at its barbarity, and astonishment at 
its being the avowed desire of a people vaunting the 
merciful faith of Christ. 55. That the police of 
India, both government and village, is the most 
iniquitous in the world, and no plan for the ameliora- 
tion of India can be really effective that does not 
commence with the establishment of a just and 
honest police, under the immediate control of Euro- 
peans. 56. That the chief cause of the mutiny was 
the continued inefficiency of the high military officers 
| sent out by the Horse Guards. 57. That inefficient 
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commanders nebeeali produce an inefficient army. 
8, That veterans, who were the right men in the 
right place in the bow-windows of a London club, 
were quite the wrong men to command hundreds of 
thousands of Sepoys. 59. That Horse 
appointments have had a most calamitous effect on 
our influence in India. 60. That itis contrary to the 


Guards’ 





ordinary dictates of common sense to send officers, 
who have learnt their duty between London, Ww indsor, 
and Dublin, to command men to whom war has been 


a trade. That the country has a right 
indignation at the indifference shown by those in 
authority to the claims and services of Indian 
officers. That the present army of 300,000 men 
is unwieldy, and should be reduced. 63. That there 
is every reason to believe that, with greatly improved 
means of communication, 150,000 men, 
peans and 100,000 natives, would suffice. 

under all circumstances, we must retain a 
army. 65. That it should never be allowed to exceed 
three times the proportion of the European element. 
66. That the system of an irregular force is more 


to € xpress 


That, 


suited to the genius of the country than that of a 
regular force ; ‘that it is cheaper, more effective, and 
offers greater attraction to the pick of the fighting 





at 


no} nour, 


castes of India than the regular service. 6 
on account of superior physique, high sense of 
and immemorial usage, the high castes will always 
furnish the best fighting men of India. 68. That it 
was the discipline that was faulty in the B ngal 
army, not the enlistment. 69. That those wh« pad lvo- 
cate the employment of Cingalese, Dyaks, Malays 
and Fingoes for the subjection of India, ! 


fi 
‘ 
Lh 


al 
kuow nothi 





of the races they write about. 70. That at speed 
is of small value in India, except for the occasional 
conveyance of troops. 71. That cheapness and 


facility of carriage are the great requirements of the | 


country. 72. That ordinary roads, and not railroads, 
are the immediate want of India. 73. 
railroads are intended to benefit jobbers on change, 
and English speculators, rather than India or the 
Ryot. 74. That the 
entirely shelved to make way for the comparatively 
useless railway. 75. That ordinary roads and tram- 


roads could be completed in a quarter the time, and at | 


a tithe of the expense of railroads, and would be more 
useful, That it is in India itself that the great 
reforms must be initiated. 77. 
revenue duties should never be combined; and the 
thief-taker should never be the judge. 78. That the 
appointments of commissioners of police, reven 
public works, should be the most important, and most 
carefully attended to, of any in India. 79.That all un- 
necessary centralisation of authority in the governor- 
general should be avoided. 80. That he should have 
no districts under his immediate jurisd iction. 81. 
That civilians should be stationary. 82. That the 
uncovenanted services be vastly increased. 83. That 
character is the only indispensable re quire ment. 84. 





That the law for the protection of the native must be | 


most stringent. 85. That, as a nation, we are too 
fond of indulging in self-praise. 86. That English 
rule, when applied to people of different thoughts, 
habits, and requirements from ourselves, 
the unalloyed blessing we choose to 
87. That we are now thoroug shly awake to the fact, 


that in India it has been attended with many calami- | 


madness 
to remain at 
f this Syren’s 


ties. 

“ad Sirenos scopulos consenescere, 
anchor any longer within hearing o 
music. 


88. That, knowing our danger, it is 


” 


The Book: of Many Names is a quaint notion. 
The author has made a collection 
strange names he has seen, and has classified 
them under various headings as Seasons, Times, 
Trades, &c. To this fanciful work he has added a 
useful one, the “Etymology of Names,” and the 
languages from which they are derived. 

The Beauties of Nature. By B. A. Edwards.— 


An essay not worth printing as a separate publi- | 


cation. 

Clara Melville: a Life both Strange and True. 
(Binns and Co.)—Perhaps this ought to be placed 
in the department of fiction, notwithstand- 
ing the statement in the introduction that 
“no tale of fiction is presented to the reader 
of the following pages. The events of a life real 
and earnest are therein faithfully pourtrayed.” It 
may be so, but there are dialogues in 
which could not possibly be remembered, and 
incidents which, if not invented, are evidently 
worked up to give them an interest. But whether 
wholly or in part only an invention, it is an 
instructive story, and will be read with profit and 
amusement. 

France or England? Russian Comments 
Attempt of the 14th of January. By 
(A. Herzen). agen pm from the French. 
(London: Triibner and Co.)—In the last number 
but one of Tue Critic we noticed the original 
version of this striking pamphlet, and recom- 
mended its translation. We are here glad to see 
that that recommendation has been adopted, and 


extenso 


n th 


that pages which present gravest matter for re- | 


50,000 Euro- | 


native | 





That Indian | 


That magisterial and | 


ue, and | 


is not always | 
consider it. | 


of all the | 


Iscander | 


! fection for every thoughtf ful E satin in, are not 
sealed against those who know no tongue but 
their own. 


The Bibliogr 
By W. ‘I 
enlarged ty 
H. G. Bohn. 

Tus second inst 

Lowndes’s 


apher’ s Manual of nes L iteratu ° 
Lowsp ‘ Revised, corrected, and 
H.G. Bonn. Part tL. London: 








valuable manual brings us down to 


the end of letter C. Mr. Bohn is exeeuting 
his task ably and conscientiously; and we ques- 
tion whether there is any ther man in the 





| kingdom so well fitted by book-knowledge for 
the delicate task of revising this labour of a 
learned life. In a few prefatory notes Mr. Bohn 
replies, inter alia, to the questions of correspon- 


dents as to his reasons for not compiling an 
independent manual, without fixing himself to 
| the pattern of Lowndes. “‘Tothese I reply,” says 


he, “ that the labour required to make anything 
| like a perfect manual of bibliography is, both 
physically and mentally, far beyond what would 
be conceived by those who have not engaged in 
such duties, while the requital 0 


f even a successful 
achievement would be bel low what might be de- 





rived from the most ordinary pursuit. Dr. 
Watt, author of the ‘Bibliotheca Britannica,’ 
exhausted in he alth and poc aut by his herculean 
labour, died on the eve of its completion, nor did 
it yield any bene fit lilies to his successors or 
publisliers; and Lowndes, after years of un- 
wearied exertion, died in distress. Many more 


| such examples might be introduced.” 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


most urgent public works are , 





Bentley's Miscellany is prompt with a 
the Exhibition of the Royal Academy, written of 
course before the public view, and therefore 
| hastily done, but on the whole truthfully and 
fairly. ‘Monkshood” reviews Alison’s History 
of Europe; a Madras officer contributes some 
“Indian Reminiscences;” ‘Glimpses of Harem 
Life” are curious and interesting; Mr. Dudley 
Costello’s “ Faint Heart never won Fair Lady,” 
is the new serial novel, and it is very clever. 

The Irish Metropolitan Magazine commence 
| a curiously learned paper, entitled “Chronicles of 

an Old Race Ass ciations with Ornithology” 
lisa dinates bit of natural history, 
tractive. “Mrs. Stevenson’s Will” and “ Life’s 
Forebodings,” are two novels which, according to 
the modern fashion, or rather an old fashio yn re- 
| vived, are published in fragments in 
magazine. 

The twenty-second part of 
pere gives us the “First Part of King 
the Sixth,” with Gilbert’s admirable ill 
tions. 
| The tenth part of Brough’s Life of Falstaff has 

two illustrations by the creative pencil of George 

Cruikshank—one the scene at Ford’s Vale; the 
| other, the last scene of all—the death of the fat 
| knight. The work is now completed 

The 
| fashions a quantity of tales 
| Part V. of the Gordia 
Brooks, with three very clever e 
tains the reader’s interest in a st ory of our own 
time, true to the life. 

No. 1 of the Photographic Album gives, at a 
very trifling price, an excellent photograph of the 
Princess of Prussia, with a memoir. 

The Englishwoman’s Journal (No. 3) is an am- 
bitious attempt to maintain what is called 
“woman’s rights,” by proving what are woman’s 
intellectual powers. “The Law of Divorce” and 
“The Laws of Life,” are two of the subjects 
treated of. 

The Art Journal, for May, has en 
Jastlake’s “‘Good Samaritan ” 
rence’s “Sir Walter Scott” in the l Gall 
ries, with illustrated papers on Brompton and 
the Thames. 

The 
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Routledye’s Shakss- 
Henry 
ustra- 


Companion adds to a picture of the 
, poetry, essays, Xc. 
Knot, by Shi 


grav in gs, 
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Atlantic Vonth!y for 
lent matter. Weare glad 
the “Amours de Voyage” ! an 
untimely end by that intoleral 
man Claude mi that stil r 
personage Mary Trevelyan, just as every 
appears most likely to end in the usual way. 
The animated sketch of “ The Hundred Days” is 
continued, and so are the delightful monologues 
of “The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” who 





come to an 
young gentle- 
ssing more intolerable 


thing 


nent of the revised edition of 


notice of 





| this time imitates Marcus Tullius and preaches 


De Senectute in a very lively and instructive man- 
ner. There is a good biographical article on 


Beethoven, and : a Ci pital sketch of Henry Ward 








Beecher. One of the ge ms of the mt imber to the 
English reader will be the fo lowir g epigram 
from which one would gather that a cer 








notorious Irish patriot “of the sword ” is gatl 
ing anything but laurels on the other side t 


Atlantic: 

















v what Nature m ba 
\ 1ance for good refu 
M. gave one gleam, then tur! pace 
To dirtiest kitchen uses. 
Cours p’Erat.—In a moment of urgent danger, a 
nation may accept an isolated coup d'état as a neces- 
sity; butit cannot, without dishonour and decline, 


th ermanent 


principle of such measures as the 





admit 












basis of its public rights and government. — 1. 
Guizot’s ** Memoirs of My Time.” 
Tne NATIONAL Recorps.—We have from time t 
time 10unced the publication of some of 
able chronicles that have hitherto lain un 
the national records. Last winter the r 
Re resented to the Treasury a plan for publishing 
most interesting of these records, illus- 
ng history of the country from the invasion 
of the Romans to the reign of Henry VIII. The 
Treasury assented to the proposal, and made a grant, 
and it was arranged that ei work selected for pt ib- 
lication by the Master of the Rolls should be produced 
under the responsibility of an editor chosen for ‘the 
| purpose. The whole of the grant made for th 
work by the Treasury will be devoted to the pro- 
duction’ of these volumes, cine any outlay 
for the machinery of an office—with no charge 


always so at | 


historical licenzes, 


actual expenses of editing, 
The list comprises the following 
works, of wh ich the first two have already been pub- 
lished :—“‘ The Chronicle of England,” by John Cap- 
grave, of L ynn, in the library of the Univ ersity of 
Can bridge, edited by the Rev. Francis Charles Hin 
geston, B.A.; “* Chronicon Monasterii de Abingde — 
edited by the Rev. Joseph Stevenson, M.A.; ‘ His- 
toria de inclytis Henricis omnibus,” by John Cap- 

rave, by the Rev F. Hingeston ; ‘ Peacock’s Re- 
pressor of the Clergy,” by the Rev. Churchill Babing- 
‘ Fasciculi Ziz aniorum of Thomas de Walde 


in fact, except the 


printing, paper, &c. 















ton ; 4 

by the Rey. Walter W. Shirley; ‘“‘ Rich . 
cester Speculum, from A.p. 449 to 1348,” by 
the Rev. J. E. B. Mayor; “La vie de St. 
Edouard Le Confesseur en vers Francois, Vita 


beati Edwardi Regis et Confessoris, Vita Id- 
wardi _— qui apud Westmonasterium re- 
quiescit,” by the Rev. H. R. Luard; “ Recueil des 


Anchiennes istories de la Grant Bre- 
present nommé Engleterre, par Jehan de 


Jroniq ues 


ts } 
ai ene a 











Waurin, Seigne eur de Forestal,” by Mr. William 
Hare my “-_ Adz de Marisco,” by the Rev. J 
S. Brewer; ‘Cc nee con de vita at que gestis Henrici 
VII. ad captionem Perkini Warbeck,” by Mr. Gaird- 
ner; “‘Redmanni Historia Henrici V., Versus ry thmici 
in laudem Regis Henrici V., E Imham’s ical 
Chronicle de Gestis Henrici V.,” by Mr. C. A. 
Cole ; ‘Eulogium (Anonymi Benedictini) sive 
Chronicon usque ad A.D. 1367,” in five bo ks, 
by Mr. Haydon; ‘ The Scottish Metrical Chronicle,” 


by Mr. W. Turnbull. Each of these works 
throws the most interesting light upon the hist 
of its time. We have hitherto had nothing to com- 
pare with the class of publications, except the Paston 
I etters,—a'personal and contemporary correspondence 
which gave the living materials of history. Hereto- 
fore our national history has been too much drawn 
fron n secondary sources pieced together, the intervals 

illed up by presumptions, inference and other 
not forgetting strong party feeling 











or predilections in the writer; we are now for tl 

first time btaining the materials of an autogr c his- 
tory of England. The course taken by th Mast ‘er of the 
Rolls is at once liberal and conservative,—liberal in 
throwing open these sources of ki Ilge to the 
whole country, conservative in helping the country to 


understand the origin, development, and working of 
its own institu Take, for example, the ‘‘ Chron- 
icle of the Monastery of Abingdon,” where we have a 
clear accouut of the relations of one of those institu- 
tions to the Crown and ps », and to Christianity, with 
blic occasions on which a 





tions, 








1 brief rec a of all the 
prior of le: arning , power, and honesty took part. Th 
reco rd ibles us to understand the period 
etter, but it conveys lessons which will not be lost ir 
pur day. The Government soon perceived the politi- 
‘al power which lay dormant among the records. On 
the suggestion of the Master of the Rolls, it was de- 
ee d that those who desire to make history out 
f living materials which they have studied for them- 
selves should have free access to these great means of 
public instruction. There is, we believe, an intention, 
when the series shall bave advanced suffici ntly, to 
complete its public utility by an authentic translation, 
at least of those works which will be of the most 
general advantage.—Globe. 
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THE CRITIC ABROAD. 


WE are a very bad, a very wicked people, we 


English. There is no soundness in us. Weare 
spotted with leprosy from the crown of the head 
to the sole of the foot. Wecan never do any- 


thing right, even when using our best efforts. 


We foster amongst us all kinds of heresies, 
theological and political, especially the latter. 
Pandora’s box is kept open at the Tower of 





I ' 
1d when a foul wind blows upon the 


London; 





al 
Continent, it is sure to have come from England. 
As r ‘ds our neighbours over t water, 
Exeter-! xhalations it the Sorbonne, and 





breezes from the Sussex downs find their way all 
along to the Cétes d’Or, and destroy the vine- 
yards. As regards politics, our island is an 
immense Etna, from whence come ashes to 
blind sovereigns, and lava to bury kingdoms. 
We have always brimstone pots and pitch 
kettles on the fire, and iron ladles at hand 
wherewith to apply their contents. M. C. de 
3ussy, at least, appears to be of this opinion. He 
has just published what the French call “a 
study :” Les C nS} irate urs t An / terre 1848 ~ 
58). Here we have placed before our eyes 


Mazzini, Ledru-Rollin, Felij 
Pieri, Orsini, Gomez, De Rudi 
associates. These are the men whom we have 
allowed to have the management 
amongst us of the pestilential pitch-pots, This 
amount of credit the writer does us. We do 
nothing in and corners. When the pot 
seethes, we lift the lid, and permit the odours to 
escape. “Generally,” the author in his 
introduction, “the members of secret societies 
surround themselves with the most 

mystery. The chiefs remain unknown. 
focus of their factious agitations. where 
disputes with the ridiculous, are 
gambling-houses, cellars, sometimes a 
cavern, a mysterious shelter. 


Pyat, Prudhon, 


, Bernard, and their 


Bere 
foolishly 


holes 


says 


atrocity 
taverns, 
wood, a 
riot The affiliated in 
these infamous initiations repair there by night 
armed, disguised, surrounding themselves wit) 
every precaution of guilt. There they bi 
themselves by the terrible oaths of assassins a 
plunderers. Their mouths are sullied by blas- 
phemies; they deny their God, their country, 


ne 
Ih 
n 
n 


i 
i | 
d 





profound | 
The | 


their families; they give themselves up body and | 


soul. They swear to obey the infernal dictation 
of the chiefs whom they may accept, without 
even knowing these chiefs personally.” Thank 
goodness this is not said of Albion, 
perfidious she may be regarded. 

contrary, “in England, and particularly 
London, secret societies proceed otherwise. 
Protected by an incomplete or badly interpreted 
legislation, the chiefs of secret societies who have 
taken refuge in England go to work in the broad 
daylight; they can open subscriptions, send their 
counsels to every part of Europe, their encourage- 
ments, their programmes, their provocations, 
their instructions.” Supposing all this to be true, 
logic requires that such societies, who can do all 
this in the glare of day, should not be denomi- 
nated secret societies, © 
of politics, a 
them altogether. 


however 
On 








1 


9 


hem We may be Whig, Tory or 
Radical, but no one shall know our confession of 
faith. We have to deal with literature, be it 
philosophy, history, the novel, or the romance, 
as it comes to hand. In a word, we are not 
propagandists. But literature has its history, 
and some day it must be written. We should do 
wrong, therefore, in omitting mention of a work 
which the French clergy have been enabled to 
place in the Ind The writer is Proudhon. 
The title of the offensive } k is, De la Justice 
dans la Revolution ei dans I’ Eglise! That which 
is forbidden will be eaten, just as our grand pro- 
genitors partook of the forbidden fruit. The 





procureur imperial has done his best to 6=—re- 

move the mischief. Every copy has been 

seized. But if a single one has escaped 

more than the mischief will have been 

done. The prin ipal charges brought against the 
r author 


publisher and of the three volumes are: 
the outrage of public and religious morals, the 
apology of 
family, the production of false intelligence. 
These charges may be false or true. The book 
has been seized, and the man is suspected who 
enquires after it. But we can well conceive 
that its principles are extreme, and that it spares 





crime, attacks upon the laws of 


the | 
in | 


LITER 


neither governing nor ruling powers. The 
extracts which we have seen lead us to suspect 
that the work is of the brandy and water order. 
Volume the second ends with an apostrophe 
which would make us acquainted with a very 


! 


strange bedfellow, could we join in the prayer: | 


“Come then, Satan, come, thou the calumniated 


by kings and priests, come, that I may press thee | 


to my bosom!” M,. Barbey d’Aurevilly, who 
writes with the forbidden book in his hand, has 
evidently no relish for Proudhon. He says: “ The 


Spartans exposed their drunken helots to their | 
children, to disgust them with their drunkenness; 


but we care nothing about the Spartans, these 
military monks of antiquity, as a modern writer 
has called them. The intoxication of this 
demagogue, this fool, who dares to prefer the 


death of Danton to that of Jesus Christ, will he | 


not disgust from the revolution the weak spirits 


of the age, as certainly as the inebriated helots | 


disgusted the Spartans? This is the question 
which has to be considered on reading Proudhon.” 
But who is this bugbear Proudhon? On a cold 
winter day, in the month of Jan. 1809, he came 
into the world, of the masculine gender. The 
gender lias been considered unfortunate; but the 
teachers 


use his pen rather than his tongue. All nature was 


in commotion when this prodigy made his ap- | 


pearance upon earth. Itsnowed more upon tl 
day that upon any other day of the season. ‘I 


winds howled, and so did the wolves. l 








On that 
day more little children were devoured by beasts 
of the forest than upon any other day that chron- 


i 
iclers have recorded. Pierre-Joseph—such is 
his baptismal name—was the son of a poor 


coppersmith. At an early age he was sent to 
school, and there he learned his letters. He 
learned something besides at home. His father 


| 
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everyone participate in his notion. His comrades 
rebel, they dispute his authority as a_ teacher, 
they will not listen to his discourse. He takes 
his own revenge; he will not join in their sports, 
he is silent and sulky! He has not a word for 
them. But the boy becomes a man and must 
live. He flings away the hammer of the copper- 
smithand takes up the composing-stick. Proudhon 
belongs to the honourable fraternity of eompo- 
sitors. First he picked up his types and after- 
wards distributed them; then he was made 
reader, afterwards he was made printer. But he 
must have been an unsocial animal. Among all 
he came in contact with in the printing-house 
he never made one friend. The man without a 
friend must be a miserable wretch indeed. Every 
night, after his day’s work was done, rain or 
wind, snow or tempest, he left town, walked 
across the fields, returned to enter his garret, to 
resolve such problems as the following:—“ Why 
are some born to opulence and others to misery? 


| How in this world are there those who are happy 


were most to blame who taught him to | 


| man, and such he will remain. 


read law books and expounded law books, and | 


while still unbreeched Proudhon was receiving 
the education of a lawyer. 


of a particular order. Its whole result was to 


This education was | 


enable the young coppersmith to find faults; to | 


lead him to believe that everything in the world 
is wrong and wants rectification, and that this 
rectification must be accomplished through some 
member of the Proudhon family. According to < 


and those who are wretched?” Christianity 
never affected him. The code that would have 
enabled him to overcome many of his mental 


difficulties he never consulted. He became 
of materialists the most material. This life he 
held as a mere matter of eating and 
drinking; but give to every one enough 
to eat and to drink. As to another life—a 


life after death—bah! and so say many of his school. 
Proudhon, as a compositor, was a disagreeable 
He preaches the 
doctrine of hatred, not that of love. In one of 
his works, “ De la Création de i'Ordre,” he says, 
“ All that I know I owe to despair.” Here is a 
hideous affectation; but it is, happily, the 
affectation of a Frenchman. What despair? 
That of an unsocial cub. The Prudbon school 
must have all the hair on their hides licked in 
one direction, and even if you do so properly it 
will find means of picking a quarrel with you. 
In short, this Pierre-Joseph Proudhon was not 
liked by his masters, or by his colleagues in the 
printing-office. He was laborious, hard-working, 
painstaking, correct in all his ways, but he was 
not at all beloved. It is always pleasant to be 


| able to say a good word in favour of those who 


tradition, gravely related by one of his uncles, | 


the whole of the Proudhon race lies under the 


ban of some pope, which is the reason why they | ) a 
| twenty. At this period a young compositor arrived 


never accomplished anything great. One day 
this uncle had to attend market at Besancon, 
and his first care was to 
in 
ord or t kr Ww ] the e was wl h¢ 1 . sed 
yrder to KNOW Wio the pope was who nad curse 
his ancestors. 


run to a circulating | 
, library to borrow the “ Histoire des Papes,” 


“Could I only get hold of his | 


; name,” said he, “ the misfortunes of the Prudhons | 


We have no inherent love } 
nd in a purely literary journal ignore | 


will be at an end; I am certain to break the 
charm.” This uncle was an oddity. He 
held the most singular theories; and once 
he had accepted a notion, not all the ham- 


mers of Vulcan could beat it out of his head. 
Withdrawn from the primary school at ten years, 
young Proudhon was sent into the workshop. 
But he was no hand at the mallet. He thirsted 





after springs of knowledge which had been indi- | 


cated to him. But how to reach them? Some 


| influential persons of Besancon obtained him the 
| favour of attending the classes of the Royal Col- | 


lege gratuitously. But he wanted books. His 


$a ¢} 


points of law, but he could not lend his son a 
Greek or a Latin dictionary. As a coppersmith 
he did his work sometimes well, sometimes ill; 
but we learn was kind to his poor sick 
mother. The man who respects and cares for his 

ther, whatever his eccentricities in other re- 
spects, can never be a bad man at bottom. The 
work of morning finished, whatever that might 


have been, he went 


that he 







mM 


off to college. He was a 
and t 





in advance time, and this time he employed 
in perusing the ks and dictionaries of his 





better-appointed fellow-students. 
and a naturaliy strong self-will. 


home was not a pleasantone. The father 


He read hard, 
His 


was 


iortified 


strong-headed, impetuous, unbelieving in every- | 


thing but his power to expound the law. Reli- 
gion was banished the house. The young 
man’s position was not enviable: “he ate 
the bread of envy, and drank the cup of 
| bitterness.” This boy, however, is very 
| opiniated. He has a notion, and he will have 


ather was poor; he could discourse on knotty | 


lways | 


} 


| 
| 


are at a discount with the world. The isolated, 
taciturn Proudhon has a heart after all. The re- 
volution of 1832 found him a youth of one-and- 


in town, without resources, and counting upon im- 
mediate employment. But the printing houses 
had not a frame at their disposal. Not an office 
was open for the poor young man, who had been 
fasting for eight-and-forty hours. He was on the 
point of committing suicide. Proudhon met with 


| him, took him to his own lodging, fed him, clothed 


him, supported him for two months, and after- 
wards found him employment. This young com- 
positor wrote, subsequently, “You ask me if I 
know Prudhon? I owe to him my life. It was 
he who saved me from the grand leap into the 


river.” Proudhon is a disagreeably agreeable 
man. A good son, a good husband, a faithful 


friend, he is, nevertheless, one of those mortals 
you cannot cotton with. It is because he preaches; 
because he will have you listen to his sermon, 
and he will listen to none of yours. It is to him, 
we believe, that we owe the text, La propriété 

le vol. Another axiom is laid at his door, 
Dieu, cest le mal. But certainly he writes in this 
abominable fashion—a fashion which finds too 
many admirers: ‘The first duty of a free and 
intelligent man is, to drive incessantly from his 
mind and his conscience the idea of God. For God, 
if he exists, is essentially hostile to our nature. 
No more: the ways of God are impenetrable! 
These ways we have penetrated, and we have read 
in characters of blood the proofs of impotency, if 
it is not the evil design of God: ($i ce n’est pas 
du mauvais vouloir de Dien).” We transcribe in 
continuation, with fear and trembling, the follow- 
ing words: “A single instant of disorder, which 
the Almighty might have prevented, but which 
He did not prevent, accuses His providence, and 
places His wisdom at fault.” We make the 
reader acquainted with these expressions as the 
chemist would make his class acquainted with 
arsenic or morphine. In France there are 
hundreds of thousands, unfortunately, who repeat 
the creed of Compositor Proudhon. “By what 


cest 
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to me, ‘Be holy, 
shall tell you! Imbecile 
Seek among the 
r victims! Why dost thou 
deceive me? Why by thy silence hast thou 
chained up this egoism within me? Why hast 
thou submitted me to the torture of universal 
doubt? the doubt of truth, the doubt of justice, 
the doubt of « nee, the doubt of Thyself, O, 
God! The fau ilts which we commit, and from 
which we demand of Thee pardon, it is Thou who 
has made us commit them. The snares from 
which we implore you to deliver us, are thos 
which you have stretched us, and the Satan 
who besieges us, is Th yself! We were as 
nothing before Thee, to whom we have given the 
Heavens for a throne, and the earth as a foot- 
stool?” The reader has had enough. Prudho 
is a self-re 1 un. He defends his own 
cause, and preaches his own doctrine. He lives 
without ee | he will depart from « 
without leaving a proper disciple. He may have 
imitators; but » is something so wretchedly 
cold in his creed t many will adopt it 
heartily. 
Dumas, the 
ship from Marseill 
Egypt, or somewhere else. 
nificent one, such a one as 
English lord to bear him company. 
Jerusalem, Dumas in Com, Alex: inder und 
Pyramids, Alexander at the Catarac or of t 


right does God to ye sh as I am 
holy?’ Spirit of lies 

God! thy rei 
brute beasts o 






finishe d! 
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t not 


Alexandre, has frei 
to take him to th nd of 
The scheme is a mag- 
would indu ) 
Dumas at 








Here, or from hence, we shall | four novels 
four volumes each. Of course the yacht will |} 


paid for. Biscuits and junk will be put free on 
board. The voyagers will li ivein clover. Mean 
while Ale have a taste of ! 
law, by way of ‘whetti g his “pp tite. Some ti 
ago he and the assignee un the Ban! 
Act, M. Lefrancais, br oug yht an action before the 
Civil Tribunal against the well-known publishers 
Messrs. Levy, rts them the enormou 
sum of 800,000 francs (32,000/.) for having pub- 
lished, in violation of agreements, an edition of 
his works, with illustrations, and the Tribunal 
awarded 74,554 francs as the payment to which 
Dumas was entitled, and 199 ,223 franes as 
damages. On appeal to the Imperial 
the damages were reduced to 25,000 frances. A 
few days ago Dumas and Lefrancais app 
the court t this reduction, on the | pt 
technical in the text of the j 
ment, the court had omitted to award “inte 

on the 74,554 francs from the time the sum was 
declared due, and that such omission entitled 
them to reopen the case. The court, however, 
after hearing pleadings, decided that as no interest 
had been asked it was not necessary to rd 
any, and that consequently there had been no 
omission or irregularity on the part of the court. 
It accordingly rejected the application of Dumas 
and Lefrancais, and ordered the former to pay 
300 franes to the firm of Messrs. Levy, and the 
latter 150 francs for the wrong done to them in 
making the how things ar 
managed ir 
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Spinoza: Lf Von Bertuoip AvEr- 
BACH. Stuttgart: tta. 





To Berthol 
we are indebt 
which has yet 


ns as our readers are aware, 
e best biography of Spinoza 
ed. t forms the intr : 
tion to the translation into German of Spinoz 
works. The present volume is altogether of a 
different character. Let us call i 
better name, a psychologi ‘ 
known incidents in Spinoza’s i ife are not nut 
rous. They all show, however, 1} 
foundest of modern sages was likewise foremos 
among God’s saints. But how “sa 
and how ust the discipline have been 
through which Spinoza attained such grandeur of 
thought and such beauty of holiness! It is tha 
discipline which Auerbach has attempted to pic- 
ture; and even they who care nothing for Spinoza, 
or who, perchance ent an ear too credulous 
to the calun him and | 
must be | ressed by the "planiteds 
f erudition, the subtlety 
he skill in narrative which 
Auerbach d ys. He possesses that art of 
reproducing the past which is so rare a gift; 
here the olden time comes back to us with its 
very tint and tone, its very manner and mould, 
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of. analysi 


its most varied costume, and its most fervid utter- 
ance, 


Even if Spinoza had been a wholly imagi- 


nary personage, there would still be an irre- 
sistible charm in these pages. They achieve what 
history so seldom achieves, though that is its 
true function. They fill up the gulf of years, 
and spread the joyous and holy earth with all its 
verdure, and flowers, and fertilities, over millions 
of sepulchres, and a buried world is again alive, 
as if it had never felt one slightest touch of decay. 
- re the real power is sand yund human 
without this, the pox st, richest 
gl ance, and the painter’s most lavish colours, 
| avail little. Witho ut it ba laborious 
Gibbon or ver Macaul: 
logue of ‘ircumstat ces, in 
or glad and bounteou 
has no doubt gained it 
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the vitality which overwhelmingly ttrac 
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yet grouped around Spinoza are actors scarcely 
less interesting. yy t days after the hero 
Gustavus Adolphus fell at Liitzen, our 

sopher was born. He was j r 





from boyhood, when that horril 





laste urs was concluded. He was 
the conter yf our civil broils that we 





which those who witnessed 
who shared in them 
had been torn by internal conflicts 
partly of a political, partly of a theological cha- 
gf still it was the grand asylum of the 
rsecuted, as England is 1 It was thither 
the Jews » fyi 1g from the Spanish 
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res was that, conform I 
Jew « 3 ild longer | l 
was fi sea found in P 
Jews re whilst the M 
nA But Portugal fe | 
1 place of y Nev heless, r their 
settlement in Holland, t V spoken of as 
Portuguese Jews. Of those thus denominated not 
the least illustrious were t s 
th 1 held important offices. T 
soft and Andalusia to f 
the Jews wi isp ukably gl 
field in Europe for 
wealth soon consoled them. In t tcl 
cities, and especially at Amsterdam, they 
|formed prosperous communities. ‘To the in- 
fluence thes was joined Rabbinical glory 
The dream of a restored Jert n, th 
memory of ng Spain, a gorgeous ceremonial 
freely exercised, the singularly mingling saga- 





sf 
ies of the Talmud, t 
the pantheism of the Kabbala, 
lianism such as it had flowed through 
channels, the breath of that young, bold science 
which at the end of the sixteenth century was 
beginning to do such mighty things, the para- 
doxes of Cartesianism—all these forces were at | 
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Aristote- 
Arab 


cities and puerili 
cism, 











work in the Jewish com: 
They constituted a large 
Spinoza’s nurture and culture. Leibnitz said, 
with as much malignity as falsehood, that 
Spinoza had done nothing but develope a fe 
Cartesian germs. In truth, however, the empir 
of Cartesianism over Spinoza’ 
and transitory. Child of the 
the food of the East. if seems 

taken from the East only its deep thought, 
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iad left its poetry aside. We could almost believé 
hat Spinoza had striven to supp ress his imagi 
muc his passions. Yet thoug 

is little in Spinoza’s wena of poetical orna- 
or desl passionate utterance, both passion and 
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pared how few can him! Though a 
Spinoza was not a simple 
nachine like Kant, who had by nature neither 
phanta It is possible that Spinoza 
for action than for solitary 
an insuperable obstacle to 
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having been excommunicated, he was from that 
moment exiled to the sphere of ideas. Into 
no new religious camp could he enter 
his high sense of honour and his < 





glance alike forbade 
and for ever the bon 
al sectarianism. But external 

















some kind of theological sectarianism was the 
condition of political activity. The Jews are all 
by instinct and by faculty politicians. That 
Spinoza had the political instinct and faculty of 
is countrymen is evident from the strong 





interest with which he watched political contests 
in Holland, and from his fondness for writing on 
ical subjects. Moses is the complete type of 





ebrew mind — indomitable energy, un- 
s ] tical sagacity, a distaste he 
al » Old Testament what a striking 
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ieory of thit a} 
heory modifies the career, 
he ¢ theory. Hence the value 
of Auerbach’s book. In most men resignation is 
weakness of will—in Spinoza it is strength of 
will—a strength the more unbending and per- 
sistent the less it is demonstrative. Spin za 
accepted a lonely and inglorious destiny; he 
cepted it cheerfully, with no parade of stoic al 
indifference. As disgust at the Pharisees of the 
Hebrew faith and race had not turned him into a 
Sadducee, so his banishment from men into the 
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silence of the student’s closet brought with it no 
bitterness or misanthropy. Though his writings 
thus are only for thinkers, the record of his career 
is for all the world. To bow because we are weak 
is the penalty of our weakness; to bow because we 
are strong is to ennoble strength. This divine 
example and this divine lesson are as much 
needed in these days as at any previous period of 
earth’s history. It is the duty of every man to 
serve his country and his kind by action; but if 
he cannot serve them by action, his thought 
should be a species of action—like action at once 
a combatant and amissionary. It is too common 
at present morbidly and cravenly to shrink from 
toil and conflict, and to embellish and disguise the 
treachery by garlanding it with fine names. 
Those who thus act read Wordsworth’s poems, 
are supremely useless sentimentalists, and be- 
cause they are so wholly useless look down with 
unbounded disdain on the foolish people who are 
not useless in the same manner and degree. 
Such is not the wisdom we learn from Spinoza. 
Gy the course which he himself pursued he 
taught that retirement is but a poor substitute 
for energetic achievement, yet that if we are 
driven into retirement we should render it fruitful | 
for ourselves and others. To manifest this still 
more convincingly, he determined to subsist by 
the labour ot his hands; and the occupation 
which he selected, that of grinding and polishing 
glasses for optical instruments, perhaps laid the 
foundation of the disease of which he died. 
If this were so, then was it fitting that 
he who had glorified work should perish through 
work; it was but part of his martyrdom. 
Though manual employment, varying and re- 
lieving the mental strain, is always salutary, yet 
Spinoza scarcely needed it on this account. He 
possessed naturally that healthiness of soul 
which most philosophers only acquire after long 
doubtings and strivings. His spiritual path was 
not from scepticism to faith, but from faith to | 
faith. The frivolity and the ridiculous casuistry | 
of the Talmud had wearied and enraged him ere 
he had dreamed of rising up in rebellion against 
Judaism asa whole. It was his directness and 
impetuosity, his indignation at pedantries and 
sophistries, which really converted him into 
a philosopher. Where indeed such weighty 
questions were debated as whether if two 
letters of a certain word were written on 
the Saobath he who wrote them was guilty 
of breaking the Sabbath, impatience and con- 
tempt must have rapidly sprung up in a mind 
like that of Spinoza ; he must have been inclined 
to call the synagogues what the worshippers of 
the Talmud called the Christian churches and the 
Christian schools of philosophy—houses of perdi- 
tion. The synagogues would have deserved this | 
name for three reasons:—that still more than in 


| 


the time of Christ the Word and Law of 
God had been made of none effect through 


tradition; that still more than in the time 
of Christ a crowd of minute observances had 
smothered religious spontaneousness; and that 
no fiery John the Baptist flashed forth to rebuke, 
to regenerate, to summon to repentance, as in 
the time of Christ. Since Christ’s time the 
Jews had not merely lost their country, they | 
had lost that which had been their force and | 
fame among all nations—their prophetic gift. | 
During the captivity they had still been a pro- | 
phetic people; but when scattered to the West, 
instead of to the East, they counted no prophets | 
more. <A blind and unconquerable persistency | 
of purpose became now their only characteristic. | 
Yet it was always the prophetical which had | 
given Mosaism splendour and sway. When, there- | 
fore, the prophetical ceased, Mosaism could be | 

| 

| 

| 

| 


saved from complete ruin by modern influences | 


alone, which were totally foreign to its original 
nature and vocation. This lessened the pang 
which Spinoza must have felt when bidding fare- 
well to the Hebrew temple. He saw that a dead 
Talmud was a pitiful representative of living 
prophecy. The fate of Uriel Acosta, likewise, | 
could not fail deeply to impress Spinoza. Here 

he beheld a man of genius most mercilessly per- 

secuted, and at last driven tosuicide by the Jewish 

bigots. Spinoza seems never to have regretted 

his severance from his countrymen. He had 

appropriated from the past all that the past could | 
bestow, and now he marched bravely forward 
toward the future. Better than vain lamentings 
for the past was his hearty regard for the land of 
his birth. He was a true patriot, a true repub- 
lican, and very grievously was his spirit wounded 
when popular fury and popular ingratitude 
struck down the heads of the republican party, 


| 
| 
| 


| was the idea of unity so conclusively presented 


| logist of the universe Schelling is unrivalled ; as 


| The influence on ourselves of reading Spinoza’s 


| the best of whom had been his disciples or pro- 
| tectors. The most romantic episode in a life 
which did not overflow with romance was 
Spinoza’s love for the daughter of his Latin 
master, Van den Erde. In the plain, prosaic 
statement of the affair this young lady does not 
play a part much to our liking. She is mer- 
cenary, and the present of a necklace from 
Spinoza’s rival turns the balance against our poor 
Hebrew youth, who was obliged to take for wife 
philosophy instead. In this volume Van den 
Erde’s daughter has little but what is attractive. 
The earnestness and elevation of Spinoza’s cha- 


racter were probably the real obstacles to a} 


union. Weare pleased to find this gleam of poetry 
in Spinoza’s existence; but his pilgrimage would 
have been withoutits martyrcompletenessif he had 
married the fair, and clever, and learned Van 
den Erde, who while inspiring love could teach 
Latin as well as her father. Spinoza was destined 
to receive from friendship what love had refused 
him. He had generous and devoted friends, who 
ppear to have been drawn toward him as much 
yy his simplicity and affectionateness as by his 
unassuming preludes to a philosophical apoca- 
lypse. We have no desire to act as propagandists 


of Spinozism, as such; but we are convinced that 
till Spinozism is thoroughly known and honestly 


} 
if 


| discussed in England, we cannot expect any, even 


the smallest, philosophical progress. The first 
real conquest of philosophy among the Germans 
was in the conscientious study of Spinozism, 
and the systems of Hegel and of Schelling are 
simply varieties of the Spinozistic doctrine; the 


| interpretation of Hegel being to us, however, as | 
| repulsive as that of Schelling is attractive. 
true originality of Spinozism is, that by the 


The 


same path and by the same process which had 
conducted Descartes and other shallow sophists 
to dualism, Spinoza arrived at unity ; and never 


as in his works. The Jews had intensified 
monotheism to a burning centre; Spinoza | 
diffused it from this centre to a _ bound-| 
less circumference. Spinozism was thus 


the mere expansion of principles, all of which 
are found in the Old Testament, and even in the 
New. The determinism with which the Spino- 
zistic faith has been so frequently and foolishly 
reproached was preached by Christ and by Paul, 
and no words of Christ are so beautiful or so 
consoling as those which he poured forth on this 
very subject, where he assures us that nothing | 
small or great happens without our Father. But 
the childlike relation toward the Father which 
Christ both took and taught, and which, pro- 
foundly felt, habitually maintained, is the most 
blessed of states, clothed determinism with a life 
and loveliness, the want of which in the Spino- | 
zistic creed strongly repels us. Even they who 
essentially adopted the Spinozistic creed, such as | 
Schelling, have complained, and with justice, that 
Spinozism is too much founded on deduction, and 
not enough on observation ; and that there is a 
preponderance in it of the mechanical over the 
dynamical. It is the illustrious, the immortal | 
merit of Schelling, that he rendered Spinozism 
gorgeously dynamical, seized the skeleton which 
he found lying in the desert, and transfused, 
transfigured it into a breathing and radiant | 


organism. Judged by the Bible, judged by | 
the most rigid orthodoxy, there is nothing | 


in Spinoza which can be called either here- | 
tical or dangerous. It is impossible to read 


| Spinoza without yearning for more of religious | 


resignation, of philosophical calm, of moral pro- 
gress; and if we could lead an existence of pure 
thought, the effect would be as salutary as it is 
often ecstatic. But few can lead such an ex- 
istence in a high degree: none can lead it wholly. 
We hunger for the universe as a picture and a 
poem: Schelling offers us the physiology of the 
universe, Spinoza its anatomy. As the physio- 


the anatomist of the universe Spinoza is incom- 
parable. Did Spinoza pretend to be more? If 
he did not pretend to be more, why should we 
condemn him for not being more? It seems as | 
if this anatomy of the universe must be done by 
some one: Spinoza did it once and for all time. 


works has mainly been this: we have returned 
with a keener relish to a living creation and a 
living God. We have also felt our entire being 
braced and girt for action. Altogether, though no 
man can reveal to men more than a small por- 
tion of infinite truth, and though we have 
never felt more inclined to adopt Spinozism than 

any other philosophy, yet we gladly and grate- 








fully confess how much we have been benefited 
by commune with Spinoza, the saint and the 
sage. We would have all thinkers, all especially 
who belong to this young and enthusiastic 
English generation, profit from the same com- 
mune. Let them diligently peruse this noble 
volume by way of introduction. From the 
volume they will derive a very accurate and 
attractive acquaintance, no less with Spinozism 
than with Spinoza. They will also learn much 
about the manners and customs of the modern 
Jews, and regarding the education which a 
Hebrew youth intended for a rabbi or 
teacher receives. We should rejoice, if to the 
translations of Auerbach’s works, which are 
multiplying in England, the translation of this, 
his best and most suggestive work, were to be 
added. ATTICUS. 





ITALY. 


GASPARO GOZZI. 

(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Nicco_o Tommasto, one of the most eloquent and 
morally useful writers of Northern Italy now 
| living, commenced during the late revolutionary 
| period (in which he himself played a patriotic 
| and conspicuous part, that now belongs to 

history) a compilation, published after those 
storms had subsided—the selected and in- 
| edited works of Gasparo Gozzi, with a biogra- 
phic essay, rather than simple memoir, on the 


| life and writings of that distinguished Venetian. 


For this preliminary part of his task, he tells us, 
he collected materials in Rome, Florence, and 
Venice; commenced the literary composition at 
his residence in the latter city ; finished it in 
the prisons adjoining the Ducal Palace ; and cor- 
rected the last proofs in the hall of the Grand 
Council on the 4th July, immediately before and 
after the moment when the Assembly of Provi- 
sional Government decreed the submission of the 
Venetian Republic to the sovereignty of Charles 
Albert. The labour thus accomplished proceeds, 
therefore, from Tommaseo the private man of 
letters, Tommaseo the prisoner fore-judged as a 
conspirator by Austria, and from Tommaseo the 


| chief of an independent, though briefly enduring, 


revolutionised republic. He acknowledges grest 
obligations, in his editorial capacity, to the pre- 
sent proprietor of the collection at Venice known 
as the “ Museo Correr,” formed by an intelligent 
patrician of that ancient house, who indefatigably 


| amassed every description of documents, memoirs, 


and inedited writings relating to the political and 
literary history of his native city: from which 
many of the letters, poems, and prose fragments 
by Gozzi were extracted by this editor, to be 
now first published in the work before me. Most 
carefully has Tommaseo accomplished his task, 
and with such scrupulous regard for correctness, 
not only in his own but his author’s interest, that 
we can scarcely help smiling at some of the 
hypercritical comments and far-fetched objections 
profusely strewn over these pages. No sentence 
or word open to the charge of inelegance or un- 
classic popularity escapes from the writer edited 
which Tommaseo fails to castigate, pointing out. 
at the foot of the page, the error or inappropriate- 
ness, and suggesting the improvement. Where, 
as sometimes the case, expressions purely local 


| or obsolete have thus to be dealt with, it is very 


well; but in many instances it seems an unneces- 
sary straw-splitting, and forms altogether a 
curious exemplification of that excessive nicety 
in style, that slavery to form and correctness, 
that has weakened, rather than elevated, much 
pertaining both to ancient and modern literature 
in Italy. 

The epcch of Gasparo Gozzi, 1713-86, was that 
of Italy’s greatest reputations in many walks, 
literary and scientific, when such names illus- 
trated her annals as might suffice for the intel- 
lectual glories of any other country through a 


succession of centuries — Muratori, Maffei, 
Tiraboschi, Giannone, Denina, Vico, Goldoni, 
Parini, Metastasio, &c. Out of this galaxy 


we might select the author to whom has been 
raised a new monument by Tommaseo’s publica- 
tion, as in many respects qualified to represent 
his age—one in whose volumes the intellectual 
and social life, the ideas, habits, manners, follies, 
and even fashions of the day are reflected. We 
see in him the Italian /ittérateur of the last cen- 
tury, at home and abroad, in the capacity of 
poet, essayist, critic, philosopher, and wit, with a 
completeness of accessories to the picture for 
which we are greatly indebted to this able editor, 
who has filled up lights and shades with a dis- 
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tinctness that could scarcely have been derived | 
from more formal records, or the sole testimony | 


of writings destined for publication during the 
author’s lifetime. 

In the walks peculiarly his own, as essayist, 
critic, and satiric poet, Gozzi may be classed 
among the first of Italian writers—certainly first 


among contemporaries in the former, the essay- | 


ist’s province, where, if tempted to make com- 
parison, the English reader might fairly recognise 
him as the Addison of Italy. 


easily be found superior in pleasantness, sagacity, | 


or quiet humour to many of his papers in the 
Osservatore, the periodical established by himself, 
and for many years exclusively conducted by him 
at Venice—being, on the whole, as to style, tone, 
and tendency, not unlike those characteristic 


Nothing could | 


organs of the last century in our own literature, | 


to which Johnson, Steele, and Addison were con- 
tributing effusions bearing no slight resemblance 


of general if not specific import to those of their | 


probably unknown contemporary on the shores of 


In style the 


the Adriatic. Osservatore is a very 


model of lucid and facile expression, free from all | 
} 


pedantry and that vapid diffuseness so often the 
bane of modern Italian prose. Its papers, if not 
lisplaying the powers of a profound thinker or 


metaphysician, abound in practical philosophy, | 


just views of life, and healthful feelings; their 
satire is without malevolence; and over all is 


| public and private society, 


spread the light of a genial temper, ready for | 


enjoyment, disposed to see 
best: so that often these pages become assimi- 
lated to the easy flow of intellectual converse 
between accomplished and experienced minds in 
the intimacy of private life. One of the most 
caustic of critics, Baretti, says in the Frusta 
Letteraria (the periodical founded 
Venice, but of short duration, being soon sup- 
pressed by the magistracy for sarcasms con- 
sidered beyond due limits), that Gozzi might be 
commended as “beyond all modern 


the brightest and | 


always following the ancients, in order to vie with | the spheres of the Venetian 


the best, and only expose himself to being con- 
quered by those who can speak no longer. By 
nature disposed to listen willingly to others, but 
speaking rarely himself, so that sometimes he 
might have passed for a dumb man, were it not 
for yes and no (si e no), words preferred by him to 
allon account of their brevity, and because of 


their definitive substantiality more frequently | 


uttered by him than any others.” 

The influences and circumstances that have 
contributed to form a superior mind must always 
be worth attention; and if we contemplate this 
literary denizen of Venice as centre to a group, 
we have a background more than commonly in- 
teresting, formed by the past life and realities 
of that sea-girt city, “of joy the sojourn, and of 
wealth the mart,” as she was in the days of her 
sceptred Doges, when the Adriatic was still 
annually espoused, St. Mark’s still assembled for 
gorgeous ceremonial the magistracy of an in- 
dependent republic, and the Ducal Palace still re- 
ceived within its walls the Senate and Council 
of Ten for their stately deliberations, while a 
light-hearted people danced and masqueraded, 


and kept their gayest of carnivals, none dream- | 


ing of French invasion or Austrian dominion. 
For picturing to ourselves this state of things in 
we have ample 
material scattered over the writings of Gozzi. 
He was a multifarious translator; and in animad- 
verting to the very heterogeneous originals 


| chosen by him for transfer into the southern 


by him at | 


| 


| —a 
Italian | 


writers condensed in style, genial and humorous, | 


with a degree of merit that must please alike the | 


studious and the ignorant.” As a poet it is 
decidedly in the satiric vein that his forte lies. 
His canzoni, sonnets, and other serious effusions 
have indeed beauties of diction and high finish, 


with a generally elevated tone of sentiment; but | 
together with the polish they present the hard- 


ness and coldness of the marble: while those that | 


bear on sacred themes sometimes remind us, by 





their somewhat theatrical decoration of religious | 


ideas, not in themselves often profound or origi- 
nal, of glittering vestments assumed for the 
ceremonial of a feast-day. Very different are his 
facetious and slighter productions in verse ; there 
we see the author without any costume put on 
for effect; we sce his individuality manifest in 





habits, temper, aud tastes, whilst constrained to ad- 


mire powers in the depicting of character, and rare 
penetration in seeing beyond life’s 
as few of our best English satirists have equalled. 
Severe against folly and vice, he is yet perfectly 
free from mor ‘ 









surfaces, such | 


id bitterness and the tendency to | 


malicious persoualities that so often offends us in | 


this class of 


Whether it be the 
foibles-and fashions of the age, or the equivocal, 
f not guilty, relations of private life—with the 
systematic toleration of which Italian society 
was then reproached—that Gozzi’s pen undertakes 
to castigate, it is, in no instance, ill-feeling 


compositions. 





towards individuals that betrays or seeks to com- | 


municate itself. Ina general summing up of the 
review of his merits, the editor of these volumes 
concludes that his writings “ display a mind, not 
indeed profound or lofty, but lucid and serene; 
a spirit not ardent, but neither artificially pas- 
Sionate nor gloomily overclouded; ideas rarely 
new, but always just and never vulgar; whilst 
what distinguishes him above all his contempora- 
ries, and many of his successors, is a rare pro- 


a©s, 


priety of expression, harmony, and lucidity in | 


language, with that efficaciousness (‘efficacita’) 
which is truest when least labouring to appear.” 


As to personality and manners, Gozzi has left | 


us a portrait of himself, dated 1761, which seems, 
on the whole, confirmed by his correspondence 
and the testimony of acquaintance: “Tall of 
stature and meagre, of features strongly marked, 
large eyes tending to blue, black hair almost 
grown grey (some said from excess of thought, 


but, as he himself believed, from advancing age), | 


s? * . : 
siow in movements, and of tardy feet—reading, 


meditating, and writing were his occupations; | 
but at heart he felt there was indolence, though | 
others called it love of glory, in his disposition. | 


He had always a dash of the poet, and wrote many 
things in jest, some few in a style loftier, but 


idiom — comedies of Plautus, tragedies of Vol- 
taire, the loves of Daphne and Chloe, dialogues 
of Lucian, fragments of Pliny, Persius, Horace, 
discourses of St. Basil and St. Chrysostom—his 
editor observes, that “this diversity of kinds 


may be taken as representing boti the life of 


Gozzi and that of Venice during his time 
mixture of the Pagan and Christian, of 
piety and icentiousness, facetiousness and gra- 
vity.” 

At the summit of this society was then a doge, 
little more than a personified pageant, condemned 
to stately isolation, amid all the honours but no 
iota of the powers of sovereignty, though pre- 
siding over their councils, subjects for the delibe- 
rations of which it was still his prerogative to 
propose. One of the last Foscarini, 
obtained reputation in authorship by a “ History 
of Venetian Literature,” in the first volume of 
which he was materially aided by Gozzi, who 
tells us he laboured every day for fourteen years 
in the Foscarini Palace as assistant and compiler 
to this patrician author, but that his part of the 
task was like Penelope’s web, daily to be done 
over again, and all revised by another subordi- 


doges, 


nate. It was this doge whom an epigram com- 
plimented, after his death, together with his 
cotemporary, Benedict XIV., though at the 


expense, in its sequel, of both their immediate 
successors: 


iambert 





Buon Papa L 


Buon Doge 





roscarin!, 

The first-class Venetian aristocracy was then 
formed by twelve electoral families (so called 
because descended from the tribunes who elected 
the first doge, a.p. 697), with eight others next in 
dignity; and the pride of the former was not 
checked by their piety in accepting the 
parison popularly made between themselves and 
the twelve apostles (!), or that of the four mag- 
nates, supreme amongst these supremacies, and 
thé four evangelists! Including first and second 
class, the aggregate of this aristocracy then com- 
prised 206 families, subdivided into 523 ramifica- 
tions. Fortunately for the interests of justice, 
every plebeian family had some protector among 
these grandees; but the privileged circle was 
probably nowhere more impenetrable than here, 
where even the ministers of foreign powers were 
rarely admitted to frequent the houses of the 
and the vulgar were not allowed to 


com- 


noblesse, 


approach that part of the porticoes and piazza of 


} 





St. Mark’s called the Broglio whilst the nol 
were assembled there, according to daily practice, 
for discussion of their own affairs. It had long 
been the traditionary maxim of this aristocracy 
that in large families only one son should marry ; 
and when the supernumerary brothers were many, 











it may be imagined what consequences followed. 
Yet the young patricians of Venice generally 


received a good education at the University of 
Padua, or sometimes at foreign colleges, after 
the graver studies of which were added the 
accomplishments of riding, dancing, swimming, 
cards, and billiards, before the titled novice 


¢ 


appeared, usually about the age of twenty-two, in | 


| Roman Th 


haut ton, to assume, 
three years later, with the toga, the dignity of 
senator. The revenues of the republic were at 
this period, says a writer of the time, estimated 
at twenty million livres, though one authority 
reported them exactly twice that amount. Her 
strength was represented by 5000 or 6000 under 
arms at different fortresses on her frontiers, while 
it was theoretically maintained that she could, on 
emergency, bring 25,000 into the field. ‘‘ Notwith- 
standing the singular and brilliant coup-d’eil of 
the city,” says Lalande (who speaks of Venice in 
1765), “there reigned an air of melancholy over 
externals here; numerous gondolas were to be 
seen on the canals, but few people, and none 
at the windows.” The entertainments of the 
wealthy were usually at their country seats 
on the Brenta; rarely was hospitality on 
any large scale exercised in the city. There 
the evening assemblies were usually at the 


café or casino. At the close of day ladies 
of quality went out in their gondolas, each 
attended, as matter of course, by her cava- 


lier servente, to meet acquaintances at one of 
those rendezvous, where, unless adjournment was 
made to the theatre, the party would remain till 
late at conversation and cards. But pic-nics, 
by water or land, to some favourite spot on ¢erra 


Jirma seem to have been the grand resource of 


Venetian idleness, and occasions of more unem- 
barrassed hilarity. Gozzi us various 
pictures of such entertainments, sometimes with 
details of manners a little startling. Oue social 
institution, as it may be called in every sense, 
regarding its present importance in Italy, the 
Café, had now risen at Venice to considerable 
importance. Whoever would write the annals of 
Italian society must duly dwell upon the claims 
of this, which has succeeded to the Forum, the 
ll wz, the Exedra, Bibliotheca, Por- 

ticoes, and almost every other place of public 
assemblage in antiquity. Its style of decoration 
is index of the degree to which civilisation has 
obtained, both in the town and village of Italy; 
and as it is frequented more or less than the 
winehouse may be inferred the extent, if not of 
refinement, at least of leisure and sociability; as 
it is supplicd more or less with newspapers, that 
i igence in the community. At the café it 

he Italian practice to treat acquaintances, 
with a hospitality fortunately in reach of almost 
every purse, and often in lieu of that which 
might otherwise be incumbent at home; at the 
café are parties assembled for cards, chess, drafts, 
dominoes, and billiards; at the café is the poli- 
tical news read, and (when authorities graciously 


permit) discussed, the topics of the day retailed, 


gives 














is still the 








letters written, and sometimes (as late experi- 
ences have shown) conspiracy or revolution con- 
cocted. Through Venice, observes Cantu in his 


“ Universal History,” it is probable that the use 
of coffee first passed from Mahommedan into 
Christian society. It was a citizen of hers, the 
celebrated traveller Pier della Valle, who first in 
Europe wrote about it, after tasting the aromatic 
beverage at Constantinople in 1615; and natives 
of the Levant or Venice were those who opened 
the first regular coffee-houses in most European 
Goldoni, in his comedy “ La Bottega del 
Caffé,” has fully recognised the social import and 
and among Gozzi’s 


cities. 


influences of the establishment ; 
most lively and clever essays is “The Praises 
house,” where the playful and philo- 
As for rendezvous 

conspicuous in 





of the Cofiee- 
sophical are happily blended. 
ot more equivocal renown, 

Venetian scenery—the Casini—these consisted of 
suites of two or three little rooms on the Piazza 
of St. Mark, usually above some café; and it 
was so decidedly bon ton to be the proprietor or 
tenant of a casino, that the gravest senators, as 
well as the gayest young nobles, kept such esta- 
blishments for their use. Here the lady whom 
he served used to be entertained every evening at 
supper, and the select circle of intimates also 
received, by every Venetian of fashion. Manners 








so incompatibie with domestic habits, if not with 
domestic virtue, naturally led to the worst impu- 
tations. One English tourist named Shar] 

writing of Italy in 1767, declares that idies 
f Venice never married for the love of their 
partners, but for the sake of the liberty after- 
wards to be enjoyed, and that every day in this 





city resembled those festivals of V« 
ancient times by the most licentious of Pagar 
populations in Oriental regions. Smotilett, 
most ill-humoured notes of a tour made 
about the same period, represents the morals 
of Nice under colours equally lurid as are given 
his countryman to the Venetian. Lalande 
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submerged and covered by oceanic deposits, 
whilst in others early marine beds were elevated 
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sidence and vegetable growths, indicated in the 
great coal measures of the South Joggins, Pictou, 
and Sidney.” 7 
At the Royal Geographical Society, the paper 
read was “On the importance of opening the 
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Honan, attacking different cities in their roate 
with varied success; at length they besieged and 
took Wuchang, and wholly destroyed the family 
of Commissioner Yeh, who, in consequence, 
ordered the execution of all rebels taken during 


the contest. The rebels have had a long struggle | 


with the Imperialists at Pekin, during which 
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tants ci tl nountai ricts of JMeso 


utterly 
the government of the countr The author's 
experience thirty years. 
The physical features r and lower pro- 
vinces necessitated I x works of 
a totally different character: thus the Bunds or 
embankments of the lower provinces were de- 
signed to protect the land from destructive 
| inundations, whilst the canals of the north- 
western provinces were intended to save the 
| country from the effects of drought. The sys- 
| tem of embankments was founded on erroneous 
views, and hence the difliculty of remedial 
| measures. By the restoration of the canals of 
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the upper provinces, not only had the people 
directly benefited, but results had been a 
a surplus of net revenue; , 
Government undertook formation of the 
Ganges Canal for the purposes of irrigation. Thi 
when completed, would be 890 miles in lengt 
and 350 miles were already open; the out! 
1854 had been 700,000/. With 
and harbours there had been no works ex« 
Kurrachee. As to roads and bridges, there 
been difficulty in const vermanent bi 
but the author ¢ ilroa’ 
better calculated for opening up t! 


common roads, especially as in so level a ec 
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Lie 
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there were no engineering difficulties I 
blishment of the electric teleg 1 had 
useful engine to the Government, b 
hitherto been regarded 1 i 
natives, 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


['nere will be little difference of 






merally interesting character é 

ion this year. It is true t re tna 

of all are wanting. vO painters Vv 
works have in the course of ten years had tl 
effect of well-nigh revolutionising Englis! t 
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Hunt and Millais—are n 

















tors. Their influence is perc« "y= 
where. It isnot only th re 
and laborious finish—sucl l 
the denomination of pre- ikes 
the eye; there is a tendency toward igher 
order of subjects, a higher mode o i it 
fhe old conventionalities of acad l tr n 
are less held in honour, although a few il 
examples exist to remind us what was fi 
thought legitimate painting. The change 
been caused by the example of two 
thi tigmatised fi s he S, 
all the violence ¢ i y, and who 
1ark for the im! neers 0 





old school. 
ideas which t intro 
although at present the resul re but partial 
W must not exp to find t cl 


equalling the masters. Recent events have 














loubtless also contributed to give a s us an 
manly character to the works mal f ou 
artists. If painting car no loug 

applied to religion, it is only because a deep in 
terest in matters has « ¢ 
Andrea Orcagna, if |} ed 1 1 d ve to 
turn his hand to something else than the celestial 
raptures of saints. Let the public hear 

ever, be sincerely touched, and painters will ris 
to the height required. It is our own want of 
seriousness alone which prevents us having a 
school of high art—high in its truest s 


it i . 
We will refer first to Mr. Noel Paton’s “In 


Memoriam” (471), as one of those sacre 
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to solemnly meditate. pro- 
fanation to hang this n 
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tell the reader that re of 
Cawnpore. 
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by Thomas Carlyle. 1e, 
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idere 8 1 
ism, and in Mr. 
The face of the 
dying stone-breaker is painted with tenderness 
and feeling—his gloomy fate is typified by the 
Sombre twilight of the picture. It is, in fuct, 


literature. Carlyle ay 
literary analogue of pre- 
Wallis he finds a kindre 





spirit. 





another version of “the death of Chatterton,” | 


but painted with more power. Mr. Wallis deals 
most successfully in the cold colours; at present 


he seetas unable to reproduce the bright aspect of | P! : i 
Nature. “Henry Martin at Chepstow Castle” | Two policemen are required } 
(462) is an instance of this. The dull lurid light | part of the day, and never less than one, to guard | Qn each side is a littie miracle of minute finish, 
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ible. The “disconsolate” is in a terribly 
unwashen state. M. Ary Scheffer’s “ Marguerite at 
, in” (139) is simple and a : vere; 
id and slaty. We al- 
spair of ever seeing a Gretchen completely 
realising Goethe’s dream. A small specimen of 
Decamps (34), a sort of French Rembrandt in his 
way, gives merely a hint of his effective style. 


» of the painting is 
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from the hand of Meissonier, as usual, wonder- 


fully devoid of sentiment of any kind. The | 


French have carried mere dress-painting to an 
extent which it has never reached with us. No 
English artist who could be placed, as to general 
powers, on a level with M. Meissonier, would 


sacrifice his time to such empty yet laborious | 


trifles as these. Plassan and Fichel are examples 
of the same school. We observe, however, 
with a pleasure, in some of M. 
works an endeavour to throw in a 
interest beyond what is derivable from the mere 
exterior. ‘The Nurse” 
natural. Trayer’s “Convalescent” (160) is also 
to be noted for a touch of true feeling. His 
“‘ Market-day in Brittany ” (160) is effective asa 
whole, but individual character is wanting—the 
market people are massed together, and are as 


Edouard Frere, whose scenes in humble life are 
inspired by a genuine taste for simplicity and 
nature. 
“ The Cradle” (60) are charming. It appears to 
us, also, that M. Frere’s treatment of colour is 
far superior to that of his compatriots in general. 


the appearance of merely seeking an effect, 
which few of the minor French artists are with- 


extent of the same merits; but we do not find in 
him the same mastery of colour. 
Chavet, Jobert, Petit, Schleinger, 


seignac, are, 


for the most part, in the drawing-room or | 
I | to the late Dr. Freckleton, of Cheltenham, and ten 


millinery line, but the specimens here presented 
are well chosen. <A spirited portrait of a Shet- 
lant pony (79) by Kiorboe will find favour with 
connoisseurs. A couple of portraits of English 
faces by Dubufe sustain the character of the 
French school of portraiture—an art in which the 


painters on this side of the water seem fast retro- | 


grading. 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 

Ir is proposed to erect a bronze statue to Mr. 
Crossley at Halifax, to commemorate his munificent 
gift of land to form the people's park; the statue to 
be erected at the park entrance. Upwards of a 
10002. have been subscribed, and the committee 
intend to have a competition amongst four or 
six artists, whom they will select instead of having 
an indiscriminate number. ——We hear the Havelock 
Memorial Committee intends to receive sketches from 
all who choose to send, providing they are in confor- 
mity with the size they lay down as a rule. There are 
to be three or four equal premiums for the three or 
four uext in merit to the selected design. It is 
supposed that this arrangement will get rid of the 
difficulty a non-professional committee feel in deciding 
upon the relative ability of con tors, always an 
invidious task.—The only artist of any kind who 
was present at her Majesty’s state ball, was the Baron 
Marochetti.—— After all sorts of vicissitudes for several 
years, poor Dr. Jenner, by W. C. Marshall, R.A.. 
has sat himself down at the corner of Trafal 

square, and Mr. T. Duncombe, in the House of 
Commor 


lrar 


3, expressed his desire to have him removed, 
as that place was reserved for heroes only: if so 
though this is the first we have heard of it, 
by all means remove him, and George the Fourth 
also.—It is always a hard struggle to get 
a good work, and it is generally hard to procure 
a site for it; we shall therefore not be surprised to 
hear that the selected memorial for the Great Exhi- 
bition will be excluded from Hyde-park. especially 
when the theory is, our sculptors are incapable of 
great works; there is a sort of negative proof in de- 
nying them the opportunity of controverting the 
assertion Mr. Digby Wyatt will read a paper be- 
fore the Society of Arts, at the ordinary meeting on 
Wednesday, the 26th inst., on the influence exercised 
upon Ceramic Manufactures by the late Mr. Minton. 
This tril by a fit person to the memory of a great 
art-manufacturer is looked forward to with great 
interest.——A Parliamentary paper on the subject of 
the Soulages Collection has been lately published, on 
the motion of Lord Elcho. At the beginning of last 
year seventy-four persons, desirous of securing the 
collection for the public, guaranteed a sum and effected 
its purchase, and then an offer was made to the De- 
partment of Science and Art to sell it to Government 
for 13,5602. pric 

tation, insu 


the same tim 


with the expenses of impor- 


and interest. 


A memorial was at 
ad cd tothe Treasury by Me 
Graham, Crace, Jac 1, and Bi 

the purchase, a 
Institute of Britis rchitects drew up a 


nd, recomn 


committee of th 


warmly ut Mr. Cowper, thet 
vice-pre ident of the Committee of Council on Edu- 


ring the same step. 


cation, also submitted the offer to the favourable con- | 


sideration of the Lords of the 
that the total cost 
eluding carriage) ; 
up to. the 


lreasury, stating 
would be but 14,375/. (in- 
and numerous letters were sent 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 


Plassan’s | 
little | 
(131) is pretty and | 


| sury to acquaint you, for the information of the 


| in question. 
eee . : | Vice-President of the Committee of Council on 
indistinguishable as so many paving stones. In | 
a class quite by themselves we place the works of | 


“The Children shelling Peas” (59) and 


| six Turners, viz. : 
out. The works of Duverger partake to some | 


Baugniet, | 


| lection, were afterwards sold: “* Reading the Gazette,’ 


| be engraved. 


from several societies and schools of art. 
What must have been the result of these appeals 
to Government had the late ministry remained in 
office it were vain to speculate; sufficient to say that 
the new administration under the Earl of Derby has 
just intimated a refusal to incur the expense of pur- 
chasing the collection, through the medium of a letter 
from Sir C. E. Trevelyan to the Committee of 


| Council on Education, which we subjoin :—‘‘ Treasury 


Chambers, April 5. Sir,—With reference to the letter 
from your department of the 18th Feb. last, recom- 
mending the purchase of the collection of Italian 
Ornamental Art formed by M. Soulages, I am directed 
by the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Trea 


Lords of the Committee of Council on Education, that 
my Lords are not prepared to submit to Parliament 
the proposed vote of 14,1752. for the purchase 
I am, &c, C. E. TREVELYAN. The 


Education.” Accordingly, the Soulages Collection 
remains in the hands of the private purchasers by 
subscription, and its fate remains to be seen.—— 
On the Ist of May, the collection of water-colour 
drawings belonging to the late Earl of Harewood was 
sold by Messrs. Christie and Manson. The following 
were among the works disposed of: — ‘A Grand 
View of Snowdon,” Girtin, 45 gs.; ‘‘ A Landscape,” 


: .| De Wint, 26 gs.; and “A Cornfield,” by the 
He has breadth and warmth, and an absence of | E 2 < ” 


same, 103 gs. ; 
Chapel,” 


‘* Windsor Castle and Eton College 
Sir Augustus Callcott, R.A., 54 gs.; and 
“A View of Harewood Castle,” 
ov gs.; 
Abbey Chapel,” 104’gs.; ‘A Castle in Nor- 
thumberland,” 104 gs. ; ‘‘ Pembroke Castle,” 200 gs. ; 
‘* A Lake Scene in the North of Italy,” 265 gs. The 
collection realised 15202 Some pictures belonging 


specimens of old Crome, from the Skerrington col- 
Teniers, 93 gs. ; ‘* The Sportsman’s Return,” Morland, 
611.; ‘* The Woodman’s Return,” Gainsborough, 
70 gs.; ‘“‘A View in Italy,” R. Wilson, 126 gs. ; 
“Dedham on the Stour,” J. Constable, R.A., 25 gs. 
Pictures by Crome: ‘View of Yarmouth Jetty,” 


55 gs.; ‘*The Blacksmith’s Shop,” 80 gs. ; ‘‘ A Grand | 
“The Willow Tree,” 100 gs.; ‘A | 


Landscape,” 78 gs. ; 
Lane Scene,” 120 gs.: ‘*A Wood Scene,” 135 gs. ; 
“The Stone Quarry,” 150 gs. The sale produced 15007. 
——The Queen has given permission for the picture, 
lately presented to her Majesty by Lady Chantrey to 


highly-finished paintings. It was not a gift from the 
artist, as has been erroneously represented, but was 
painted by order of Sir Francis Chantrey during the 


lifetime of Sir Walter Scott, to perpetuate the likeness | 


of one of the most celebrated of the Dandie Dinmont 
breed. The picture has this further interest, that the 
sculptor was so well pleased with the work that he 


begged the painter to accept a higher remune- | 
agreed upon, to which | 
| expectations; 


ration than had been 
Sir Edwin, with a delicacy equal to the gene- 
rosity of Sir Francis, declined to accede.—— 
A statue of Dr. Isaac Watts, by Mr Lucas, is about 
to be placed in the public park just formed in the 
town of Southampton, where Watts was born. It is 
to be paid for by a penny subscription. 
was born in a back street in Southampton, and com- 
posed his first hymn for a chapel in that town. 
We are requested to state Mr. J. Barrett’s pictures of 
‘* The Queen’s Visit to the Wounded,” and ‘‘ Florence 
Nightingale at Scutari,” are on view, not at Messrs. 
Leggatt, Hayward, and Leggatt’s New " 
Change-alley, but at their establishment at Cornhill. 
—-The sum already collected for Luther’s monu- 
ment in the Cathedral of Worms amounts already to 
nearly 67001.——The slashing articles which have 
lately appeared from the pen of the art-critic of the 
Times, have excited not only talk but consternation 
in many a studio. By those who are nraised and 


by some who stand aloof from the battle, this sudden 


Gallery, 


fit of honest indignation is deemed to be a healthy | 1 B Hs 
| we have no doubt that Mr. Bull discovers, like King 


symptom, and an indication of a better state of things 
in art-criticism; by others it is complained that the 
lash has been laid on with a hand somewhat too 
unsparing. It is currently reported that since the 
philippic against the Suffolk-street Gallery appeared, 
no sales of importance have been effected in that 
So is the nose of the public Times-led and 
It is also whispered that Messrs. Hurl- 

ddressed a private letter to the 
editor of the Times, expostulating with him upon the 
severity of the critic, and appealing ad misericordiam 
whether itis right to take the bread out of men’s 
mouths. This reminds one of the author who had 
been flayed by a quarterly reviewer:—‘* Why,” 
exclaimed this poor fellow, who could discern nothing 
but personal motives in a simple act of justice, * Why 
should he injure me ? I never did harm to him.” The 
postponement of the second notice of the Academy 


critic-] 
stone and Clint have a 


1 for some days after the appearance of the | 


» to an expectation among the artists 

appeal |} not been made in vain; and 

certainly the second dose, when it did come, proved 

to be of a milde stic nature. So greata 

fuss does a little out-speaking cause in the world of 

art; as if all the depreciation in the world could 
injure a really sound school ! 


, 
and less ¢ 








‘* Kirkstall Abbey,” 62 ga.; * Westminster | 


Jor political reasons. 





It is one of Sir Edwin Landseer’s most | ] wg her 
| Rome, and its bearers were rivals of the Colonnas anc 


| is winning golden opinions in the provinces. 
| the local papers, taking notice of a late performance 


Dr. Watts | 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. _ 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 


On the 5thinst. Mendelssohn’s music to the “‘ Athalie ” 
of Racine was performed by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society at Exeter-hall. The principal vocalists were 
Mme. Clara Novello, Miss F. Rowland, and Miss 
Dolby. The narrative was declaimed by Mr. H. 
Nicholls.——The New Philharmonic gave a concert 
at St. James’s-hall on the 3rd inst. The first part 
consisted entirely of Mozart’s music, and the second 
part was miscellaneous. The principal vocalists were 
Miss Louisa Pyne and Mme. Lemmens-Sherring- 
ton. Signor Andreoli made great impression as a 
pianist.——On Saturday, the 1st inst., the Philhar- 
monic Society gave a concert under the direction of 
Professor Sterndale Bennett. Beethoven’s ‘ Pastoral 
Symphony,” his violin concerto, performed by Herr 
Joachim, and a sonata duet in G minor by Tartini, 
by Professor Bennett and Herr Joachim, were 
played to admiration. The violin playing of Herr 
Joachim excited the most enthusiastic applanse.-— 
A circular from the committee of the Royal Academy 
of Music requests insertion of the following para- 
graph: — ‘Royal Academy of Music—Her most 
gracious Majesty, who takes the greatest interest in 
this valuable institution, has most kindly intimated 
to the Earl of Westmoreland her command that a 
grand evening concert be given in St. James’s-hall 
on Wednesday the 23rd of June, at which the Queen 
and Prince Albert will be present. A committee will 
be formed to issue vouchers for the centre of the hall, 
which will be occupied by the royal visitors. The 
organisation of the programme, to render it worthy 
of such an occasion, will be carefully attended to. 
Not only will the past and present students, the 
former comprising the most eminent professors, vocal 
and instrumental, assist, but the co-operation of the 
leading artistes, native and foreign, will be called into 
play. Mr. Costa will be the conductor.’ ——tThe 
proper name of Mile. Annetta, now dancing at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, is Mile. Orsini, by which name 
she is known and has gained a reputation in Italy. 
As a sort of comble to the absurdities to which 
the attentat of January the 14th gave rise, Mr. 
Lumley has changed the name of his danseuse, 
Could humbug or toadyism go 
further ? Does Mr. Lumley suppose that the wretched 
man, who atoned for a great crime on the scaffold 
in the Place de la Roquette, was the first who bore 
the name of Orsini? Why, it was a great name in 


feared by the Borgias, when Lumley was plain Levi, 


| and the Bonapartes drove goats in Corsica.——Miss 
Goddard, the tragic actress, whose performance of 


Hamlet has already been commended in these columns, 
y One of 


of that part, says :—‘‘ Her performance of the part was 
tasteful, judicious, and impressive, even beyond our 
and the gratification it afforded the 
audience was testified by frequent bursts of applause, 
as well as by the rapt attention with which the per- 
formance as a whole was watched. Miss Goddard is 
physically well-suited for the character; her style of 
acting is quietly effective, without being at all de- 
ficient in energy and depth of feeling where these 


| qualities are required; and her attitudes and action 


are at once imposing and graceful. It is not 
to be denied that persons of fastidious tastes, 
and strongly imbued with an admiration of 
Shakspere, are apt to entertain a certain feeling 
of repugnance to the idea of one of that author's 
leading male characters being sustained by a lady ; 


| but we are bound to say that if any amongst the 


audience had ever experienced any such feeling, they 
must have found themselves very agreeably sur- 
prised by the effect of Miss Goddard’s performance.’ 
——Ole Bull, the violinist, is now playing in Vienna, 
after a long absence in America. It is stated that 
his playing is not so much admired as of yore, and 


Arthur, that “the old order changeth.” A news 
paper correspondent from Russia says:—* The beliet 
that ‘there are still honest people in the world’ exists 
nowhere but on the stage, under the protection of 
Mr. Luoff, the dramatist. This poet has written a 
comedy with the above title, in which he castigates 
the corruption prevailing among the officials, and 
which has gained him the applause of all St. Peters- 
burg.” 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Tue ceremony of the inauguration of Baron Ma- 
caulay,'as High-Steward of the borough of Cambrid 

took place on Tuesday, in the Council Chamber, at 
the Town-hall. The formal proceedings were com- 
menced by the Mayor handing the patent of election 
to the town-clerk, who read the same aloud from MS.. 
handsomely engrossed on vellum, illuminated and 
signed with the corporate seal, and chastely bound in 
red morocco. The reading by the town clerk being 
completed, the patent was handed back to the Mayor, 


| who then briefly addressed Lord Macaulay. ‘Th 
| oaths of allegiance, supremacy, and abjuration having 
' then been duly administered by the town-clerk, and 
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taken by his lordship, Baron Macaulay, whose veice 
was low, evidently in consequence of debility, 
returned thanks. The Mayor afterwards gave a 
déjeuner & la fourchette in the large room of the 
Town-hall, to which the most distinguished members 
of the University had been invited. The Mayor pre- 


sided, with Baron Macaulay seated on his right, and | 
tev. | 


the Vice-Chancellor of the University (the 
Canon Phillpott), Master of the St. Catherine's 
College, on his left. The Mayor, after proposing 
the “Health of the Queen, the Prince Consort, 


| 


&c.,” which were loyally honoured, next proposed the | 
‘Health of their Noble Guest, the High Steward,” | 


which was drunk with enthusiasm. Lord Macaulay very 





of the late president, Lord Braybrooke. Among 
the literary announcements for the ensuing season of 
Messrs. Hurst and Blackett, are “ Henry ILL, King 
of France; his Court and Times,” by Miss Freer; 











“Memoirs of Mdlle. Rachel;” ‘Novels and 
Novelists from Elizabeth to Victoria,” by Mr. 
Jeaffreson; ‘The Oxonian in Thelemarken,” by the 
Rev. F. Metcalfe; ‘ Heckington,”’ a new novel, 
| by Mrs. Gore; “The Light of Other Days,” b 
John Edmund Reade; “ Rumour,” by the author of 
‘Charles Auchester;” and new works of fiction b) 
Mr. Thornbury, Miss Jewsbury, and the author of 
‘** Margaret Maitland,” &c. Mr. Sotheby’s sale by 


briefly responded, and after some other toasts had | 





been drunk the proceedings terminated. At a 
meeting lately held in Liverpool, relative to the 
Oxford middle-class examinations, it was stated that 
ninety-eight candidates would be ready in June. 
Henceforward packets of books and printed papers 
of every kind, posted in conformity with the 
regulations of the colonial book post, and addressed 
to India, Ceylon, Mauritius, Honkong, Victoria, 
New South Wales, Western Australia, South Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania, and New Zealand may be forwarded 
to those colonies in the closed mails dispatched by 
way of Marseilles. The postage of book packets for 
any of the above-named colonies, sent by the route of 
Marseilles, including the French transit rate, will 
be—not exceeding 4 oz., 6d.; above 4 oz., and not 
exceeding 8 oz., 1s.; above 8 oz., and not exceeding 
1b.,2 

1}1b., and not exceeding 2Ib. and so on, adding 
is. for each additional half-ponnd or fraction of 
half a pound. The postage upon book packets for- 
warded vid Southampton will continue to be—not 
exceeding 4 0z., 4d.; above 4 0z., and not exceeding 
8 0z., 8d. ; above 8 oz., and not exceedi g 1b., 1s. 4d.; 
above Ilb., and not exceeding 141b., 2s.; above 11b., 
and not exceeding 2lb., 2s. 8d.; and so on, adding 
8d. for each additional half-pound or fraction of half 
a pound. This postage must in both cases be prepaid 
by means of postage stamps, and the value of the 
stamps affixed to a packet will be taken as an indi- 
cation of the choice of route on behalf of the sender. 
No alteration will take place in the rates of nostage 
chargeable upon newspapers forwarded to the several 
colonies enumerated.—By command of the Post- 
master-Genera]l, RowLanp Hinz, Secretary. Gene- 
ral Post-office, 27th April 1858.—That the spirit 
mania is still alive appears from a lecture lately deli- 
vered at the Deptford Institution by Mr. John Jones, 
of Peckham. It elicited a very warm debate, in the 
course of which Mr. Newton Crossland designated the 
lecture as * philosophical rigmarole,” and warned 
people that they were not to expect much from spirits, 
“as they knew little more than ourselves.” This 
was received with ‘ironical cheers.” 
Mr. John Wade denounced Mrs. Newton Crossland’s 
“Light of the Valley” as fall of “ great absurdities 
and nonsensical jargon.”——Yesterday Mr. Robert 
Bell delivered a Jecture on Shakspere and his times, 
for the benefit of the parochial schools at (Queen’s 
Charlton, Bath.——Mr. W. C. Bennett, of Green- 
wich, lately delivered an excellent lecture “ On Songs 
and Song-writers,” at the Greenwich Literary Institu- 




















; above LIb., and not exceeding 1]b., 3s.; above 


| of the French correspondents says: 


After this a | 


tion.——Mr. Albert Smith will shortly start for China | 


in search of a new entertainment. It 
whether this popular entertainer has acquired any 
proficiency in Chinese, with a view to travelling 
through the country, as Mr. Fortune did; but we feel 
assured that, somehow or other, he will contrive to 
pick up some very amusing matter. Mr. 
Smith expects to be away about ten months, and to 
return with Mr. William Howard Russell, the special 
correspondent of the Times in India, whose mission 
will possibly be ended about that time. During Mr. 
Albert Smith's absence, his brother and factotum in 
business, Mr. Arthur Smith, will attend Mr. Charles 
Dickens on his lecturing tours in a similar capacity. 
——The Camden Society has elected Lord Jermyn for 
its president, in the place of the late Lord Braybrooke. 
The report discloses a prosperous state of affairs with 
that useful society. During the past year the funded 
property has been augmented from 974/. 16s. 6d. to 
1016/. 3s. 1d. Two very valuable works have been 
issued during the year: the “Journal of the Very 


is not stated | 


Albert | 


Rev. Rowland Davies, LL.D., Dean of Ross, and | 


afterwards Dean of Cork, from March 8, 
Sept. 29, 1690,” edited by Richard Caulfield, B.A. ; 
and “The Domesday of St. Paul's, a Description of 


London in the year 1222,” 


1689, to | 


Hale, M.A., Archdeacon of London, Master of the | 


Charter House, &c.” The value of the latter work, as 


throwing light upon the topography and ecclesiastical | 


history of the city of London, cannot be over- 
rated. The list of suggested publications contains— 
“The Liber Famelicus of Bulstrode Whitelock ;” to 
be edited by John Bruce, Esq., V.P.S.A. “The 
Journals of Richard Symonds, an officer in the Royal 
Army, temp. Charles [.;” to be edited by Charles E. 
Long, Esq., M.A. ‘‘ Letters of George Lord Carew, 


afterwards Earl of Totnes, to Sir Thomas Roe <? to | 


be edited by John Maclean, Esq., F.S.A. “ Narra- 
tives of the Days of the Reformation, chiefly selected 
from the papers of John Foxe, the Martyrologist ; ” 
to be edited by J. G. Nichols, Esq., F.S.A. The 
report contains an affectionate tribute to the memory 


the Manors belonging to the Church of St. Paul’s in his functions for a week the public will have settled 


edited by the Ven. W. | 


auction of his work on Block Books passed off on the 
5th inst. in a very satisfactory manner. As 
readers are probably aware, this work, 
three goodly volumes, has beer 

pense by Mr. Sotheby 
himself from loss 
novel manner. A reserved 
copy was knocked down to the 
the Roval Library at Windsor, f ; ; 
was purchased for the King of the 
The other copies were then sold to differe 
philists and bibliopolists, from among the more 
celebrated of whom may be named Lord 
Mr. Sheepshanks, the Rev. C. Hartshorne, M. 
Delapierre, Messrs. John Murray, H. G. Be 
Nutt, Quaritch, and T: r. The 215 copies offered 
for sale realised 20477. 


which forms 








copy 














Dr. Scherr’s elaborate and careful ‘ Life of Schiller” 
will appear on the 10th November 1809, t! 
anniversary of his birth. It is said to | 
illustrated, and has occupied many years in prepara- 
tion.——The new planet, discov at Blik, on tl 
Ath of last month, has been call 
stated that M. Thiers is about to 
of M. Guizot, and publish his memoirs. 
single volume of 400 pages, entitled ‘“ Simples N 
par Adolphe Thiers, ex-Ministre.”——The French 
suppressed M. Proudhon’s larg 

volution et dans 
few days. One 

“The Em; eror, 
iery of late, is 


IIow proud 


ie centen 


esp] 


pien lidly 





rv 








i Calypso. ——it is 
follow the exampl 
It will be a 


¢ 
tes, 





government has 
work, *‘De la Justice dans la Re 


l'Eglise,” published within the la 





who has paid great attention to gui 
about to publish a history of rifles. 
would Horace Walpole have been to have 
his name amongst the royal and noble authors whose 
performances he has chronicled." ——As a proof of the 
prosperity which the put lishing trade is now enjoy- 
ing in America, it may be mentioned that at the trade 

of Messrs. George A. Leavitt and Co., the 
egate sum realised was nearly 150,000 dollars. 
——A voluminous correspondence between the board 
of Inland Revenue and various proprietors of news- 
papers on the subject of the registration of newspapers 
and of securities on the publication thereof, since 
June 1855, was published yesterday. Only one case 
of prosecution for alleged viol of the laws relat- 
ing to registration and security is mei lin this 
return—it is that of a Mr. John Heap, the printer of 
the Bury Times. 
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DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 
FEUILLETONS. — OPENING OF THE 
GARDEN 
fort- 


THEATRICAL 
Roya ITALIAN OPERA-HOUSE, COVEN 

Her Magsesty’s THEATRE. 
night. 

Drvury-LANE THEATRE.— Popular 
Operas. 

ApDELPHI.—Guy Mannering. 

HAYMARKET.—Mrs. Charles 
—School for Scandal. 

Sranparp.—Mr. Phelps. 

Ir is not surprising to find a great difference of , 

opinion among journalists as to the policy of th 


} 
+} 


course now pursued by the 7%mes in bringing together 
its theatrical, and now its musical notices, into a | 
weekly feuilleton. Some say that to defer for a week 
the record of an event is to abdicate the functions of 
a daily paper; and this would be true if the criticism 
upon a dramatic production were simply a report. That 
it is (generally speaking) nothing more, is lamentably 
true; but this, it may be contended, is the result of 
the old system, which gives no leisure for producing a 
carefully considered opinion. Another, and perhaps 
a weightier objection is, that if the critic postpones 


— Sumi vary of the 
Series of italian | 


Mr. 
y 


and Mrs. Keeley. 


uv Twelfth Night 





¢ 





the question of success or failure without his aid. 
It may be that that is true; but it may also be 
that the result will be nothing more serious than to 
unmask pretensions to authority and influence that 
have no real value. It is known very well that 
authors and managers attach great weight to * notices 
in the daily papers;” but it may be questioned whether 
this proves anything beyond the fondness of men for 
seeing their own praises in print. ‘The functions of 
the critic do not extend to much more than aiding the | 
playgoer not in forming, but In formularising his | 
opinion. The best-written review possible will not | 
ensure the success of a bad piece, nor can malice, | 
however skilfully directed, cause a really good piece 

to fail. The public taste settles the matter in the 


long run, and all that remains for the journalist is | 
to analyse and record. 


What is very surprising, however, is that the dra- 
matic critic of the 7imes has contrived to make such 
a curious medley ont of such congenial elements. 
Evidently the art of feuilleton-writing, as practised by 
Gautier et Cie., on the other side of the 
Channel, has yet to be acquired in this country. At 
present this excellent and really learned critic ha 
su loing nothing more than stringing to- 


Janin, 


3 





ceeded in ck 
rether the week’s notices in a very loose and uncon- 
manner. In the very first specimen, the 
extravagant solecism of putting Mr. Dickens's read- 
between the Christy Minstrels and Mil 
Poechini, could not but excite a smile. 

Ere these lines are before the reader's eve, Covent- 
garden will be once more open. The magician’s task 
is accomplished, the Djins of Arabia and of Per 
are put to the blush, the miracle of Alad 
palace is surpassed, and if it not f 
the triteness of the simile, who knows but what or 
might dish up the old Phoenix with the skill of a 
Laura Matilda. To speak plainly and briefly, how- 
the theatre is open, and the ceremony will be 
red, not by prize address, the chosen from many 
tors, but by J magnificent work, 
All honour then to Mr. Gye ar 





nected 


ings 








were 





ever, 









ruenots.” 








to the -hitect who designed, the builders whol 
the decorators who adorned, and the shareholde 
who are to pay for that noble pile—of which, aft 


ion, we hope to give some account in our 








Majesty's Theatre they have been v 
br ing the fortnight. anticipating, it may | 
p t! inent rivalry. La Figlia, with 
D} ’ : ~o 
i it ion! ‘a 
vatore, wit Titiens 
as Azucena, and Sig. 
Ugonotti (given by spec 
the young Queen of Portugal); Don vv, with 


Mile. Titiens as Donna Anna, Piccolomini as 
Zerlina, Sig. Belletti as Leporello, and Sig. Giuglini 
is Don Ottavio. been the programme o 
the fortnight. The cast of Mozart's masterpic i 





Such has 














stronger than any that has been given for s 

M1] Titiens and Piccolomini continue to divide 

public favour between the excellencies of their 
H ty les. 

’. Smith, who has a certain happy knack 
wh po s while he does good to the 
lved the knotty question as to wheth 

n can support two Italian Opera-houses, by re 


ing that it shall support three; and I dare be 


sworn that his will not be supported the least effici- 
ently. Off that rare combination of excellence 
with cheapness, he draws immense crowds to Drury- 
yhear, at the lowest possible rate of admissi 

h p “Tl Trovatore” and “La Sonnam 
hula” executed by such artists as Madame Gassier, 
Mr. Charles Braham, Signori Badiali and Vairo, and 
Mr. George Perren, and Mesdames Salvini Donatelli, 
Bernardi, and Bellioso. The conductor is Sign 
Vianesi. 

Mr. Terry’s operatic drama, Guy Mannering, was 
revived for Miss Roden’s benefit at the Adelphi, a1 
was well performed. The Jdeneficiare herself played 
Julia Mannering ; Mr. Rolfe was Harry Bertram ; Mr 

















jeces as 





| Webster, Dandie Dinmont ; and Mme. Celeste played 


| piece of nonsense, ‘* That Blessed Baby. 
| having a real artiste—good and pure, both 


| the form of Mrs. Charles Young. 


Meg Merrilies with wonderful pantomimic skill. Mr. 
and Mrs. Keeley have commenced a short and, I trust, 
a merry sojourn at the Adelphi, with that pleasant 
The frequenters of the Haymarket are fortunate 
as an 
actress and as a woman—added to the company, in 
Of this lady’s great 
merits mention has already been made in these 
columns, upon the occasion of her appearance at 
Sadler’s Wells in ‘‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost.” At the 
Haymarket she made her début in Twelfth Night. To 
celebrate the return of Miss Reynolds, the School for 
Scandal has been once more revived, with no percep- 
tible alteration in the former cast. 

Mr. Phelps, recovered from a temporary indis- 
position, is playing ‘“‘ Hamlet” in the remote East, 
even in the Standard Theatre. Therein he is abetted 


| by Mr. F. Robinson, Miss Atkinson, and some more 


f his own bome-bred Sadler’s Well’s favourites 





JACQUES 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
rO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 


Sir,—In the last number of the Critic, page 
there is an interesting note by Mr. Staunton as 
the accuracy and meaning of Shakspere’s expres- 
sion “ runawayseyes.” The solution of the questior 
seems to have employed the ingenuity of critics, and 
I therefore submit the following with great diffidence 
The first line of the scene is an invocation to “the 
fiery-footed steeds” of Sol. These Phaeton got per- 
mission to drive, in Sol’s chariot, for one day. The 
horses of Sol became restive and unmanageable under 
the control of their new whip, Phaeton. They got out 
of the path andset everything on fire ; in short ,they ran 
away. This is the substance of the fable in classical 
mythology. Is it not, therefore, probable that 
the runaways referred to by Shakspere are no other 
than these restive horses or steeds of Sol, driven by 
the unskilful hand of Phaeton? The invocation of 
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the fifth, sixth, and seventh lines to night, to spre: 
a close curtain so that “runaways eyes may wink, 
hat night should close th 
Sol, and that the darkness 



















































































































































ey 

should be 7 f he first, second, third, and fourth 
lir contain an invocation to the horses to increase 
their speed, so that darkness or night should be 
celerated. IL am. Sir ours, &ce., 

Henbury, May 7. Hy. GINGEL. 
Chou ve isertion to this gloss 1 it 
nuch-n 1} e, we cannot give our adhesion to 
sol la } ion. rhe whole sense of the 
} ge ( | that Juliet is wishing for dark 
J ts if the steeds of the Sun are 

“ t - l¢ 'T 
i * i of quiet must result. The 
ih lready given rise to as much contro- 
ver ould fill several volumes, and the numerous 
readings cit } Mr. St uunton testify to the creat 
versity of opinion on the subject. A friend, who i 
t . S ¥ - ul nt t . 
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Types of Womanhood, in Four Stories, fo p. 8 
2000 Questi s on the Old and New Tes 
V e of Christian Life in Song, cr. 8vo. 5s. 

I y ar lunter, illustrated, fep. 8v 























ENGLAND AND FrRANCcE.—W!] 











12mo. 36s. ¢ 
i Svo. 14s 
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1 War, 4to. 12s. « 





\ ILITARY OUTFITS for IN DI A and 
the COLONIES furnished at the shortest notice. 

NAVAL OUTFITS, for the Royal or Mercantile Service 
carefully and speedily provided. 

PRIVAT rFITS, to any extent, supplied. 

In the LADIES’ OUTFILZTING DEPARTMENT eve 
article is selected with the “utmost regard to neatness ar 
economy ; and experienced females are in constant attendanc¢ 

py 








SILVER and Co., Manufacturers, at the 
. 66 and 67, Cornhill, and 3 and 4, Bishop 
te the London Tavern), where their Water 
India-rubber Manufactures may be had 








every variety. 


THE « CHANCERY SUIT complete for 
or the Trousers 16s. This novel, lasting, an 
elegant Suit is pronounced unequalled for promenade « 


| lounge; produced in Scotch and other woollen textures of th 


compare at- | 


tentivelv t history and social development of France 
und l 
1 





and, we find it difficult to decide by which 


we ¢ to be most impressed—the diff rences or 
the resembl s. Never have two countries, with 
ori ind position so totally different, been more 
le issociated in their respective destinies, or ex- 





‘pon each other, by the alt 





peace and war, such continued influ 
f Fra cor red England; | 
time ! posse 





and on the conelt 





erate relations of 


nee. A province 


wland for a long 
on Of -erveral ‘draoviness ‘of Trane : 
ion of this national strife, already 


the institutions and political wisdom of the English 
were, with the most political spirits of the French, 
with Louis XT. and Philip de Comines, for example, 


subjectsof admiration. Inthe bosom of 





stianity the 


two nations have served under different religious stan- 


dards; but this very distinctior has 
rmixture. In Eng- 


them anew canse of contact and inté 


become between 





most approved patterns. To be had only of the inventors 
PHILLIPS 1 Samson, Merchant Tailor and Profess 
Trouser M akers, 4), High Holborn, opposite Chancery r une, 


TQXHE Guinea Waterproof Sleeve Cape 














in every colour. Black cloth dress and coats 
from two to three guineas. Black dress trousers, ’ 
4 good fit guaranteed. The department for trousers an 
waistcoats is replete with every novelty of the season at 
n de rate prices.—Observe th 40, High Holborn 
op} e wncery-lane. Establis 





JOULSON'S BEST BLACK or OXFORD 

aren D DOESKIN TROUSERS, for 19s. 6d. Coats, 
Waistcoats, Juvenile Clothing, and Liveries equally moderat« 
P al Gentlemen 1 P f t 
ivin the orders at 
hin a radius of five miles waited upon at their ow 
reside nces.—B. Pou LSON, x ford-street, near Soho-square 
N. A good fit guaranteed. 







| HE! SORTY. SEVEN SHILLING SUITS 


Heather, and Cheviot 
ik, by B. BENJAMIN 


rade to order from 8« 
and thoroughly 

it-street, W. 
1d Dress Coats, the Guinea Dres: 
nea Waistcoats 

\ perfect fit guaranteed. 





The Two-guinea F 
Trousers, and the Hal 
N.B. 





| PPRELOAR'S COCOA-NUT FIBRE 


| taining prices and every parti 


land the French Protestants, and in France the persecu- | 





ted English Catholics have sought and found an asylum. 
And when Kings have been proscribed in their turn, 


in France the monarch of England, 


1d in England 


the sovereign of France, were received and protected. 


From these respected havens o 


f safetv, Charles IT., 


in the seventeenth century, and Louis XVIII. in the 


nineteenth, departed to resume their dominions. The 
two nations, or, to speak more correctly, the high 


classes of the two nations, have 
ideas, m 1eTS, d fashions from ¢ 
8 enth century, the court of 





the tone to the English aristocracy. 


mutually adopted 


*h other. In the 
Louis XtV. gave 


In the eighteenth 


Paris went to L ae in search of models. And when | 
we ascend above these historical incidents to consider ! 


yhases of civilisation in 





find that, after literally long intervals 


the two countries, 


Is in the course 


of ages, they have followed nearly the same career, 


ind that similar attempts and alte 
and liberty, have 
9 cidences and 


and revolution, of absolute power 
occurred in both, with singular 








itions of order 


equally remarkable distinctions.—/. Guizot's “* Me- 


noirs of My Time. 


Sok THING NE W U NDER THE SUN. 


A CHALE n which the BABY NU 
¢ boon to Mothers ever known. 
better s ta Chair andtry it.—WII 





pigtececers The 
spectus, 0 


“NEWTON, and 





Patentees for all Europ 


sD PATENT 





STARCH, 





ED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
ND I NOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
rE FINEST STARCH SHE VER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. & 


WATER B E EDS, M. AT: rR E “SSES 








Ma utac »PER 

NDIA and BRITISH 

DRESSES and CLOAKS of 

CLEANED 1 Colours preserve 
Mout r \ esd ‘ 
Furniture \ f 
andi finish s it 
by 8 < cx ivy- 
Lor 1 





5 DIN -~An Illustrated Estimates 
Furniture Ce g iining | and i 
Fashio wr Upholst tu 
na i r sft vé ) 
ine vi u i 
LEWIN vi i rers, 
Queen I Sloane- 
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WAREHOUSE, 42, LUDGATE-HILL.—Matting, 
Mattresses Sh Netting, Hassocks, d&c. ’rize 
awarded ondon, New York, xd Pari Catalogues, « 
ar, » by post. 





T. TRELOAR, Cocoa-Nut Fibre Mi: men vcturer, Ludgate- 


London, 


qr _ . 
T° MINISTERS. - The CLERICAL 
OVER COAT from rs. 
nee rfine Woaded Bi ais loth Frock Coat, from 2. 5s. to 37. 10s 

I { to 1L. 
lack Doeskin Trousers, from 1/. 2s, to 10. 8s. 
Oxford Scotch Tweed ditto, 18s. 6. 

Quality, fit, and workmanship guarat teed. Ins truc tio: 
vor self-measurement and pattern sent post free. Persona 
itter » within five miles.—S. Batra, Tailor, 160, Totten- 
ham-court-read, four doors south of Shoolbred pl Co.'s. 


TNO CLERGYMEN who wish to obtain, at 
half the usual charge, Gowns, Cassocks, Sar 

Clothing, &e. y J. WILLIAMS, Clerical Tailor an 
Robe Mz - hee rydges-street, Covent-gard 

stuff Gown 2 Os. Od. | B. A. Hood ...... £0 15s. Od 

Ditto Cassoc £1 5s. 0d. | Literate Hood... £0 78, 6d. 

J. W. begs to state that he is the Sole Inventor of the 
Supporting Gown, which is so constructed to fix the G 
firmly on the shoulder wit out the aid of strings 




























H ORNIMAN’s PUR@ 2a, 
THE LEAF NOT COLOURED. 

STRONG, Ricw, and FULL-FLAVOURED TKA is thus secured t 
the Public, as importing it before the Chinese cover it with 
colour, makes it impossible for any brown low-priced autumn 
leaves to be made li the best, : und passed of 
the consumer 1e Lancet (Longman, p. 
states of he green not being covere 
with Prussian blue, 1 olive; “the black is not in 
tense ly di ark ;*’ wholesome and good Tea is thus obtaine 
and 4s. 4d. per lb. London Agents :— 
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| in Packets by Hornrman’s Agents in all parts of the kingdon 


| escaped the vine disease (the vin 













r : ea “ATTN 1p ‘ 
WINES fom SOUTH AFRICA— 
PORT, IERRY, &e. 

TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. 
These wines, the produce of a British colony, which ha 
curring in February 
may account i 1e same), are in consequence wholesome, 21 
are warrantec ¢ from acidity and brandy—and are admitte: 
by Her Majesty’s Customs at half Guty, hence the low pric« 
A Pint Sample Bottle of each fo tamps, bottles inclu 
Packages allowed for when returne 
EXCELSIOR BRANDY, 
Pale or Brown, lis. pe lon, or 30s. per dozen. 
Terms cash.—Country orders must contain a remitta! 
Cheques to be crossed * Bank of London,” 
DENMAN, Wine and Spirit Importer, 65, Fenchureli- 



























iden. Counting-house entrance, first door on tt 
1ilway-place. 
L. Denman now supplie s these wines at 20s. px 
‘ it ain us 1 pleasure confidently to recon 
mend thm t ( snore, V le John Bull, Jan 17, 1857 





We have taken the trouble to try a Denman’s wine 
have alxo submitted them to several of the clergy, and th 
on ferined is that they are wort iv of being patronised. 
four 1, Oct. 22, 1857. 








S70) ES, KITCHEN-RA NGES, 

NDE RS and FIRE- RONS, of 1 the best quality onl) 
and at the lowest possible prices, are manufactured and sol 
by F. EDWARDS, SON, and Co., 42, Poland - stre¢ 
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WORKS. Complete in One Volume, with Portrait and 
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